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«contributed largely to a pacific solution of the difficulties which 
then existed.” The Queen goes on to refer to the Congress and 
Treaty of Berlin, and speaks of ‘‘ the councils ” of the Powers as 
having “‘resulted in a peace which I am thankful to believe, is 
satisfactory, and likely to be durable.” “The Ottoman Empire,” the 
Queen proceeds to say, “has not emerged from a disastrous war 
without severe loss, but the arrangements which have been made, 
while favourable to the subjects of the Porte, have secured to it a 
position of independence which can be upheld against aggression.” 
. Of the Anglo-@urkish Convention, the Queen says that it gives, 

as regards the Sultan’s Asiatic empire, ‘‘a more distinct ex- 
| pression to the engagements which, in principle, I, together with 
, other Powers, accepted in 1856, but of which the form has not 
been found practically effectual.” The Queen does not, however, 
assign the very simple reason ; namely, that neither her own 
Government, nor the people of England, chose to abide by them. 
“The Sultan has, on the other hand, bound himseif to adopt and 
carry into effect the measures necessary for securing the good 
government of those provinces. In order to promote the objects 
of thisagreement, I have undertaken the occupation and ad- 
nivistration of the island of Cyprus.” Compliments to the high 
spirit of the British people, and the Colonies, to the Indian troops 
and Native Governments of India,—many of which had given us 
“spontaneous offers of troops, which were very gratifying to me,” 
follow ; and the rest of the speech is ‘common form,” enumerating 
the meagre list of not quite insignificant measures which have 
passed Parliament. Then the Queen concludes, ‘‘In bidding 
you farewell, 1 pray that the blessing of Almighty God may rest 
on your recent labours, and accompany you in the discharge of 
all your duties.” The sanguine tone of the speech suggests 
tather an act of memory of hope, than of hope which is still 
lively. The clouds are already gathering in the South-Eastern 
and the Eastern sky. 


There seems to be no doubt that the Austrians have had very 
serious work to do in the military occupation of Bosnia, nor 
indeed that the Mahommedan insurgents contrived to inflict a 
serious check upon one of their divisions. On the 8th and 10th of 
August, the 20th Division of the Austrian army encountered such 
Severe Opposition before Tuzla, that their commander, General 
Szapary, thought it best to retreat till he could be reinforced, and 
he retreated to Granacica, which he reached on the 12th. One of 
the correspondents says that the fanatic, Hadji Lodja, who is 
leading the resistance to Austria, contemplates creating, if he 
can, an ‘‘ autonomous Bosnia, with some slight connection with 
Constantinople.” Of course, an ‘‘ autonomous Bosnia” means, 
la Hadji Lodja’s mouth, an autonomous State made up of the 
Mahommedans of Bosnia, and ruling over the Rayahs with a rod of 
iron. There is no reason to fear the ultimate success of his resist- 
ance to Austria ; but in the meantime, it is extremely active, and it 
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Seems pretty clear that the Sultan has not issued any orders to the 








new Protectorate of Asia Minor, so far as it has affected the Russian 
‘road to India” at all, has made it, we do not say more practi- 
cable to Russia, but certainly more tempting. We have roused 
Russian pride anew, and provided ourselves with nothing but new 
burdens. 


On Tuesday, too, Sir Charles Dilke elicited from Sir 5. 
Northcote that Turkey looks on the proposed rectification of 
the Greek frontier with a certain ‘ jealousy,” though both Mr. 
Bourke and Sir S. Northcote deny knowledge of any refusal of 
Turkey to agree to the proposals of the Congress. And very 
likely Turkey will not refuse till she is obliged. She knows that 
possession is the main thing, and that the longer she can put off 
absolutely refusing, the longer her possession will be quite undis- 
puted. But it is clear enough that she has no intention of ceding 
anything to Greece, and that she still adheres to the good old 
plan, “that they should take, who have the power, and they 
should keep who can.” She can keep and will keep the territory 
which the Congress “invited” her to hand over to Greece, 
unless military Powers greater than Greece interfere. Moral 
suasion has no effect at all upon the Turks. 





Mr. Roebuck has been appointed a Privy Councillor, and is to 
rank for the future as ‘‘ the Right Honourable John Arthur Roe- 
buck.” It is stated by the Sheffield Telegraph that this honour is 
enhanced in graciousness and distinction ‘‘ by the fact that it is 
the fulfilment of a wish spontaneously expressed by her Majesty 
to the Prime Minister, before he left England for Berlin.” We 
doubt whether that wish, so expressed, ought to have been made 
public. Before the Premier went to Berlin Mr, Roebuck had 
just distinguished himself by a party speech so violent, and 
so vituperative against the Liberals, that if her Majesty had 
read it—which of course she had not—it would have been 
quite impossible for her to select Mr, Roebuck’s name for special 
distinction, without intending to cast emphatic reproach on her own 
former Ministers. We cannot expect the Queen to read the reports 
of Parliamentary debates, and of course, therefore, we acquit her of 
any unseemly intention in the expression of this wish. But those 
who have made it public must know how certain it is to be mis- 
interpreted, and to be regarded as a new indication that the 
Sovereign is personally, and not merely officially, identified with 
the party now in power. 


A correspondence between Mr. W. E. Forster and Mr. Alfred 
Illingworth on the subject of the condition on which alone Mr. 
Illingworth was prepared to propose Mr, Forster to the Liberal 
Representative Committee of Bradford as one of the Liberal 
candidates at the next election, was published on Monday —that 
condition being that Mr. Forster should engage to stand by the 
decision of the Committee, and of course to retire from his candi- 
dature if the Committee, on mature consideration, should think 
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some other candidate more likely to unite the Liberals of the | Commissioners. Nevertheless, the names are names 
constituency. We have commented sufficiently on this almost | command confidence in all parte of Ireland, 

absurd bit of electioneering tyranny elsewhere, but may add here 
that we doubt whether even amongst the extreme Radicals and 
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The Intermediate Education Bill itself passed through Commit. 


Democrats there be any appreciable number of members who’ tee On Monday, and was read a third time. Mr. Lewis moved 


would assent to such a humiliation. We suspect that Mr. Cham- 


various amendments, the object of which was either to destroy op 


berlain himself, for instance, if asked to submit his claims to the | 8teatly limit the effect of the payments for results to the M. 


Birmingham Liberal Committee before offering himself again to 
Birmingham as one of the Liberal candidates, would refuse with 
indignation. And it would appear, indeed, from Mr. Illing- 
worth’s letters, that this demand is made in Mr. Forster’s case 
expressly as a mode of extracting from him something in the 
nature of a moral penance or atonement for his sins in standing 
in 1874 against the wish of the Radical party. The penal 
character of this absurd rule being thus avowed, it became of 
course still more impossible for Mr. Forster to submit to it, and 
the consequence seems not unlikely to be that the Liberals of 
Bradford will bring forward some one they themselves approve 
less, because they feel bound in honour,—or rather, in pride,—to 
hold by their own great blunder. No mistake can be greater than 


to make the position of representative a position of humiliation 
and subordination. 
A Bill for preventing the spread of Socialism has been laid 





before the Federal Council of Germany. It appears to be a 


most sweeping and dangerous measure, declaring, for instance, 
that associations, meetings, and publications used by the Social 
Democrats to further Socialist and Communist objects calcu- 
lated to undermine the existing order of the State, are to be 
prohibited, and that the central authorities of the several States 
are to be competent to deal with cases arising out of this Bill. 
These ‘ central authorities” are to be empowered to prohibit all 
meetings, unless sanctioned by the police, for the space of one 
year, and to prohibit the sale of public journals in the streets. In 
fact, as we gather, the Bill leaves it to the authorities to decide 
what Socialist and Communist doctrines are, who Socialist and 
Communist writers are, and to take the most peremptory mea- 
sures for their suppression. And of course, any one may be 
declared a Socialist or a Communist. If the Bill is rightly de- 
scribed, it will, at the discretion of the State Governments, put a 
complete end to freedom of discussion and freedom of publication. 
We trust there is little chance of its passing the newly-elected 
Parliament. 


The Lords have accepted the amendments of the Commons on 
the Cattle Plague Bill,—or more correctly, ‘The Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill,”—with sufficient meekness; and have even 
had the grace to be almost grateful for the amendments. Cer- 
tainly no Bill could be much less like the Bill which left the 
Lords, than the Bill as it returned to the Lords. The clauses 
dealing with imported cattle are now much less stringent,—and 
therefore much less protective,—while the clauses dealing with 
the home trade are much more stringent, and therefore much 
more conducive to the stamping-out of disease,—than they were 
when they were sent down. Nevertheless, Lord Fortescue, who 
has become more Tory in his speeches than the Government 
itself, complained of the ‘electioneering clap-trap” of the 
speeches delivered against the Bill as it left the Lords, and 
though he accepted the Bill as it is, he intimated his preference for 
the Bill as it was, when it was both a protective measure, and a 
thoroughly inefficient one in relation to the stamping-out of 
infection. The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, however, was 
more sensible. He was thankful for the Bill as it is, and stated 
that he was in communication with the Viceroy of Ireland 6n the 
subject of the orders to be issued by the Privy Council of 
Ireland, and that the Duke of Marlborough was quite alive to the 
necessity of strengthening the Veterinary Department in that 
country. The ultimate usefulness of the Bill, indeed, entirely 
depends on the prudence of the orders issued by the Administra- 
tion in both countries, and especially of those regulating the 
export of Irish cattle. At any rate, this measure is no longer one 
for raising the price of meat. 


Mr. Lowther named on Tuesday the Commissioners for 
Intermediate Education under the Irish Intermediate Education 
Act. They are to be Lord Chancellor Ball, Lord Belmore, 
Professor Molloy, the O'Connor Don, the Right Hon. Christopher 
Palles, Professor Porter, and Professor Salmon. The names are 
good ones, though it was objected with some reason that the 
Presbyterians of Ireland should have been better represented ; and 
it is somewhat strange that Lord Emly, who has done more 
probably than any other man to promote the movement for 


of Intermediate Schools,—to our mind, the best part of the Bill, 
and the only one which will promote the education of average 
boys, as distinguished from clever boys. But these am 
were defeated, and also one by Mr. Courtney, the intention of 
which was to put girls on an equality with boys in relation to the 
measure. On this amendment Mr. Lowther pleaded that the in. 
clusion of girls in exactly the same form as that in which 
they were included in the English Endowed Schools 

was already provided for; and Mr. Butt made an almost 
fierce attack on the proposal to devote any considerably 
proporton of the funds to girls, declaring that “ the educa. 
tion of young men was of infinitely greater importance,” 
and that ‘‘ there was no desire in Ireland to give the sume clasg 
of education to girls as to boys.” But Mr. Courtney had gaig 
nothing about the “same class of education.” He had only jn. 
sisted that the good education of girls is quite as important 
as the good education of boys, and there certainly he wag right, 
Probably, even more of the refinement of a home depends on the 
culture of the mother than on the culture of the father, My 
Butt’s zeal against the education of women is neither intelligent 
in itself, nor likely to please his Roman Catholic constituents, 


The debate on the Indian Budget on Tuesday was 
attended ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had to delivers 
ponderous apology for the absence of Members, the point of it 
all being that the House was so deeply interested in India that 
it left Indian affairs to experts. Mr. Stanhope’s financial state. 
ment was clear and sanguine. He made much of the large increase 
of revenue on the guaranteed railways—£1,693,000—and of the 
fact that the deaths by famine had proved not to be so numerous 
as was anticipated; and he had much to say of the splendid 
prospects of the wheat trade in India. He also promised 
the House a surplus of £2,000,000; but the whole 
effect of the Under-Secretary’s rose-coloured statement wa 
destroyed by Mr. Faweett’s powerful attack on India 
finance. He put with more than his usual clearness and 
force his view that the real net revenue of India was not 
a shilling more than £39,000,000, and that of this sum the w- 
precedented proportion of £17,000,000 went in military expendi 
ture. In other days, a Government would have believed it their 
duty to answer fully such a weighty indictment ; but it is much 
shorter and safer work to vote than to argue. The Government 
therefore contented themselves with defeating Mr. Faweetts 
amendment drawing attention to the insufficient security against 
the increase of the military expenditure in India. This they did 
by a majority of 39. 


The Irish Sunday Closing Bill has passed both Houses at last, 
after meeting with more protracted, and in some respects, les 
intelligible opposition than any Bill which we can remember that 
has been introduced into the House of Commons. Not that we 
have any great admiration for the Bill, though we think it one of 
those on which the voice of Ireland had some right to be heard. 
But what is there in this perhaps rather unwise, but certainly, 00 
the whole, popular measure in Ireland, to bring upon it such 
stilted rhetorical denunciation as this of Mr. Murphy's, de 
livered on Saturday last, on the occasion of the third reading it 
the Commons? “ He wished for himself to enter a final protest 
against the passing of a measure begotten in a combination of 
self-interest, misinformation, and misdirected zeal, brought forth 
in an atmosphere of self-complacency, nurtured and fed upon a8 
artificial pabulum of so-called public opinion, created, manu 
factured, and manipulated by the untiring zeal and exertions of 
certain well-paid stipendiary, peripatetic apostles of an orgal« 
ised association.” We never before heard of infants brought 
forth “in an atmosphere of self-complacency,” and hardly know 
what it means. Is the self-complacency the self-complacency of 
the mother, or of the baby? And if ‘the pabulum of so-called 
public opinion ” is so very artificial, what is the usual food for the 
infants of Irish legislation? Then how does the child, after 
being brought forth and fed, come subsequently to be ‘+ created, 
manufactured, and manipulated,” even by ‘apostles of 
organised association?” We never read a more astonishing 
record of a ‘child-life,” as it is the modern custom to call the 





Intermediate Education in Ireland, should not be amongst the 





sentimental experience of our latter-day bantlings. 
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“The Ministerial Fish Dinner was held on Wednesday, and was 
- alised by a curious freak of literary effort in the preparation of 
This was composed in very elaborate old English, being 
headed, “ Ye annuale Whytebaite Dinner of Hyr Majestye’s 
Ministers, on Wednesdaie, ye 14th August, 1878, atte ye hostelrie 
pt ye Shippe, atte Greenwiche. This bille of ye fare is drawn 
in playne Englyshe, without any cloake of Frenche or other 
foreygne tongue, for the sadde and sobere comforte of friendes, 
and that ye maye knowe what ye are asked to accept.” The 
galmon collops are described as, ‘‘ Ye salmonne inne collopes, with 
sauce in ye Cyprus fashonne.” And the bill of fare ends with, 
is Ye dinner will be servyd after ye mannere of ye Russian people. 
Ye guestes are bydden to eate after ye Hungarie mannere.” It is 
cettainly odd how the spirit of antic is spreading under the 
resent Government. This certainly is a harmless antic, but as 
certainly quite devoid of humour, and only defensible as being 
appropriate to the Session of much less harmless antics which it 
concludes. The political harlequinade ends, fitly enough, in 
grotesque spellings and in a flat pun. 


the menu. 





Yesterday week the New Bishoprics Bill was carried through 
Committee, in spite of a running fire of criticism from the Radi- 
cal Opposition, who strove to make all Bishops appear at once 
superfluous and ridiculous. Mr. Dillwyn read some attacks on the 
Bishops generally, from both the Evangelical and the High-Church 
newspapers, —declaring, with a courtesy that was partly genuineand 
partly ironical, that these were not his views of the Bishops, but 
the views of the various Church parties themselves. Mr. Cowen 
did what was in his power to exclude the new Bishops from a 
seat in Parliament. Mr. Jenkins wanted to render the creation 
of new dioceses conditional on a plébiscite of the clergy and 
laity in the parts of the diocese to be severed. Sir G. Campbell 
moved to reduce the minimum income of the new Bishops from 
£3,500 to £1,500, in fact, to turn them into a new class of what 
is commonly called ‘‘Gig-bishops.” But all these amend- 
ments were defeated, and the Bill passed through Committee. 
We believe it to be in the main a reasonable and useful Bill. 
No doubt Bishops are not semi-angelic ; and do usually contrive 
to combine a good deal of worldly feeling with their unworldly 
professions and aims. But there are exceptions even to 
this general rule, and it is certain that very few public servants 
work harder than the Bishops; and also that their patronage is, on 
the whole, used conscientiously, prudently, and in the true interest 
of the poor, as well as of the rich. The Radical vindictiveness 
against Bishops savours of Philistinism. 

Another remarkable letter, signed “‘An Epirote,” appeared 
in last Monday’s Zimes, narrating the manner in which 
England had kept her engagements with Greece to see 
that Greece suffered nothing in the issue by her pacific 
action, and her efforts to suppress the Greek risings against 
Turkish rule. ‘*An Epirote’’ shows how, up to the very eve 
of the Congress, the interest of the British Government in 
Greece was steadily evinced ; how Mr. Cross, in his despatch to 
Lord Salisbury, supported the ‘‘ indisputable ” claims of Greece 
to admission to the Congress, “in a large and liberal degree ;” 
and how in the Congress itself, Lord Salisbury urged the reasons for 
consulting the Government of Greece on all the arrangements 
affecting Greeks, in the most eloquent manner. But with this 
oratorical display of Lord Salisbury’s, all his sympathies with 
Greece evaporated. When the condition of Crete and the 
border provinces came to be discussed, Lord Salisbury, instead 
of asking for the presence of the Greek delegates, ignored them 

altogether; and ‘‘An Epirote” states that when, after the Greek 
Memorandum was read, and the Greek delegates had been ushered 
out again, Prince Bismarck asked whether the Plenipotentiaries 
had any remarks to make, and repeated his question, turn- 
ing ironically towards the English Plenipotentiaries, Lord 
Salisbury replied with a diplomatic sneer,—which, by the way, 
is recorded in the Protocols,—that “the high Assembly, after 
having listened to the delegates of a nation which demands foreign 
provinces, would act fairly in listening to the representatives of a 
country (Roumania) which seeks to retain territories which belong 
to it.” From this time, in the English counsels all went against 
Greece. For some reason or other, which still remains part of the 
secret history of diplomacy, England suddenly turned against 
Greece, whose claims she had before so strongly advocated,—just 
as if, in the meantime, a secret bargain with Turkey, involving 
ard its price the abandonment of Greece, had been concluded. 
We do not say there was any such bargain. But we do say that 
the sudden and curious change of front on the part of the British 





Plenipotentiaries is just the kind of thing which suggests such a 
bargain as its explanation. 


Mr. Spottiswoode, the new President of the British Associa. 
tion, delivered the address at the opening of the meeting at 
Dublin on Wednesday last. His subject was chiefly mathematics, 
and we have shown elsewhere how very deep he lays the ultimate 
uncertainty, on the foundations of which the certainties of our 
mathematical assumptions rest. But running through the whole 
of his very able address was the effort to show how many of 
the most singular of the hypotheses of mathematics, — the 
hypothesis that what are called imaginary quantities, for 
instance, have a real interpretation and meaning,—have their 
analogue in literary and artistic life. Thus he instanced the effort 
of great writers to place themselves in imagination at a com- 
pletely different centre of time, as one of the cases in which 
men of literature use imaginary quantities, and use them to good 
purpose; and he referred to the use made in medieval art of 
grotesque forms, half-vegetable and half-animal, as the artist's way 
of expressing truth by the use of imaginary art-forms,—which, 
nevertheless, quite admit of ‘rational interpretation.” The 
address should be read to be appreciated. 





One of Mr. Spottiswoode’s most curious facts was this :— 
‘¢ Professor James ‘Thomson has recently constructed a machine 
which, by means of the mere friction of a disk, a cylinder, and a 
ball, is capable of effecting a variety of the complicated calcu. 
lations which occur in the highest application of mathe- 
matics to physical problems.” By the process of “ turning 
a handle,” you may, with the help of this instrument, solve 
differential equations of at least the second order, and solve the 
problem of ‘ finding the free motions of any number of material 
attracting particles, unrestricted by any of the approximate sup- 
positions required in the treatment of the lunar and planetary 
theories.” We shall soon have some of the physiologists hunting 
for “‘ the disk, the cylinder, and the ball” in the human brain, 
and finding them, perhaps,—in less complete co-ordination,—in 
some great mathematician’s cerebrum. 


Lord Beaconsfield has made a good appointment to the vacant 
Deanery of Peterborough, in the Rev. John James Stewart 
Perowne. Dr. Perowne is a considerable Hebrew scholar, one of 
the Company for the Revision of the Authorised Version of the 
Old Testament, has published his own translation of the Book 
of Psalms, and an elementary Arabic grammar. He also edited 
“The Literary and Theological Remains of Bishop Thirlwall,” 
and has written a good deal on the criticism of the Bible. No 
doubt, he will make an excellent Dean, and a Deanery will not 
interfere, as almost any bishopric would, with the prosecution of 
his studies as a scholar. The English Church has not now so 
many scholars, that she can afford to sacrifice any of the few that 
she has to the laborious and somewhat too mechanical duties of 
the Episcopacy. 

The health of the 42nd and 101st Regiments, now in Cyprus, 
is, according to the correspondent of the Daily News, in a very 
bad condition. That correspondent states that 170 of the former 
regiment are down with fever, and that the 101st Regiment has 
130 sick ; further, that six officers of the battery of Artillery have 
been attacked, and that 84 out of 136 sailors and marines at 
Nicosia are ill. To these statements the Government has replied, 
through Colonel Stanley, by merely stating that only six per 
cent. of the troops are suffering from the ‘mild fever of the 
country.” But even if only six per cent. of the whole force are 
thus suffering, it may still be true that ia particular regiments 
the sickness is as widespread as the Daily News’ correspondent 
states. It is pretty clear that at present, at least, Cyprus is not 
what we could wish, as a station for troops in the Mediterranean. 





Mr. H. Samuelson brought before the House of Commons on 
Wednesday the extremely unsatisfactory character of the inquiry 
into the death of the Times’ correspondent, Mr. Ogle, showing that 
there was strong reason to suppose that he was seen alive after the 
retreat in which he is said to have lost his life, and indeed that he 
was deliberately murdered. Mr. Samuelson made out so strong 
a case, that the Government had to agree to order a fresh inquiry, 
which they did, however, with a somewhat doubtful-looking pro- 
viso, for Lord Salisbury has only promised that the Government 
‘would be ready to supplement the deficiencies of the evidence 
by a further investigation, whenever the state of the country shall 
be such as to enable all the Greek witnesses to come forward 
without fear.” But when will that be ? 


Consols were on Friday 943 to 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE SEQUEL TO LORD BEACONSFIELD’S TRIUMPH. 


HE Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Bourke, 
seems, not unnaturally perhaps, almost fascinated by 

Lord Beaconsfield’s great words of consolation to Greece,—that 
she has a future, and that a country which has a future can 
afford to wait. He repeated this on Tuesday night, with what 
reads almost like the unintentional appropriateness of semi-hys- 


terical impulse, in answering Sir Charles Dilke’s assertion that | 


Turkey had no intention of complying with the invitation of 
the Powers to rectify the Greek frontier so as to hand over to 
Greece a considerable share of Thessaly and Epirus. “ Cer- 
tainly,” he said, *“ the Prime Minister had never concealed his 
views ; he had said over and over again that Greece had a future, 
and that anything that had a future could afford to wait,” 
—which, considering that Mr. Bourke was endeavouring to 
persuade the House that Turkey had not determined to dis- 
appoint Greece, and that the Memorandum of which Sir 
Charles Dilke spoke was probably a fiction, had a curious 
ring of candour about it. No doubt, whether Greece can 
afford to wait or not, she will have to wait; and as she will 
have to wait, Mr. Bourke’s mind harps with a sort of uncon- 
scious gratitude on Lord Beaconsfield’s dictum that she can 
afford to wait. Nevertheless there is something quaint in 
the Under-Secretary’s fascination with the saying. And we 
suspect that it must be due to the general character of the re- 
flections forced upon an English Minister for Foreign Affairs 
by the whole complexion of the present crisis. It is not only 
Greece who has a future and can afford to wait. Certainly it 
is not only Greece who will have to wait. The great Prime 
Minister’s saying seems to apply with even more aptness 
to the position to which our grand stroke of diplomacy 
has reduced the foreign policy of Great Britain her- 
self. Mr. Bourke of course trusts that Great Britain 
has a future. Doubtless he hopes that she can afford to wait. 
But what he must be dwelling upon most painfully at the 
present moment is that she will certainly have to wait, and to 
wait long, for that future which, according to the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary, she has planned for her- 
self. Even “ peace with honour” does not seem at all nearer 
at hand than it was before the Congress of Berlin. At that 
time England was no more at war than she is now. There 
were, no doubt, certain dangers hanging over her head which 
have been removed; but there were others which have not 
been removed; and there are some hanging over her head 
now which were not hanging over her head then, and which 
have been caused, instead of removed, by the conditions of 
this “ peace, with honour.” Look where you please round the 
horizon, and the omens seem to be many degrees more dishearten- 
ing than they were before we had heard of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, of the broken promises to Greece, and of the 
majestic words to Russia, “ thus far, and no further.” 

In the first place, in Bosnia and in the neighbourhood 
of Batoum we see the visible signs of the disintegration 
of the Turkish Empire. The Turkish armies no longer obey 
the orders of the Sultan,—or if they do, they obey orders 
absolutely contrary to those which the new ally of the Sultan 
counsels, and believes that she can impose on him. The 
Mahommedan caste in Bosnia is making that fierce, last fight 
for its ascendancy, which any one might have anticipated who 
knew what an ascendant Mahommedan caste means. Near 
Batoum a General officer of the Porte, and one of distinction, 
Dervish Pasha, is apparently preparing to fight against the 
execution of the Treaty, and of course,—if the Sultan be guided 
by our counsels,—against the orders of the Sultan. What do 
these great outbreaks portend? Why, simply that as the 
Turkish Empire goes to pieces, the Sultan will either struggle 
vainly against the anger and wrath of his subjects, or if he is 
only dissimulating, and pretending to do what he is not really 
doing, that he will find it much easier to set at naught 
the counsels of his Western ally than the fanaticism 
of his proper subjects. We care not which alterna- 
tive be the true one. Either the Mahommedans in Bosnia 
and on the coast of the Black Sea, are simply defying his | 
control, or if not, if they are doing his will, his will | 
is theirs, and not the will of his British ally. As far 
as regards the task before us, the task which we have 
undertaken, the outlook either way is equally bad. In the 
case of Greece we offered the Porte a strong recommenda- 
tion. Yet even the British Government does not disguise 


: a 
| from itself that as Sir Stafford Northcote said on Tuesdg 
no doubt the Porte looked on these arrangements with 
certain amount of jealousy,”—which is mild English, we take 
it for saying that the British Government even now, in the 
early days of the new alliance, has either no hope of persuading 
the Porte to do the behest of the Congress, or else,— what 
certainly Sir Stafford Northcote will not confess,—no sincere 
wish to do so. Of course we must assume the former alter. 
native. We must assume that Lord Beaconsfield, after 
boasting as he did of the very large territory which Greggs 
was to acquire, and contrasting it with the “scurvy” treat. 
ment of the now independent vassals of the Porte, 

| contemplated being able to persuade the Porte to give Greece 
| What the Congress suggested. Assuming that to be so, and 
what do we find? Why, that almost before the words of Lord 
Beaconsfield have ceased to vibrate on the air, the Porte hag 
been so obstinate that Sir Stafford Northcote is compelled to 
speak apologetically of “ the jealousy” with which it naty. 
rally regards the arrangements of the Congress, and Mr. 
Bourke to suggest that nothing can be done with Turkey by 
any Power which is not prepared to use force. But if that 
very “enlightened and powerful Prince,” as Lord Salish: 
termed the Sultan, is really either so utterly unable to folloy 
the advice given him, or so unwilling to defer to it, even 
in relation to the conclusion of the arrangements sanctioned 
by the Congress, as this result implies, what are we to ex 

of him, in relation to that much more magnificent field for 
advice which Lord Beaconsfield contemplates when he speaks 
of the reorganisation of Asia? We find the Sultan’s authority 
either set wholly at naught, or used on the wrong side, before 
even all the ratifications of the Treaty of Berlin had been ex- 
changed, and this though it may be presumed that Sir Austin 
Layard is plying the “ enlightened and powerful Prince,” with 
all the best advice of the British Cabinet. Well, if that is so 
as to the conditions of peace already agreed to,—if we cannot 
even squeeze “the peace” itself, to say nothing about the 
“ honour,” out of the newly-discovered enlightenment of the 
Sultan,—how many are we to expect of the vast changes 
in administration on which Lord Beaconsfield’s grand hopes 
are built? If in executing the terms of the Congress, either 
the will or the power of the Sultan is wholly wanting to us, 
what can we expect when we begin to press upon him to dis- 
miss Asiatic Pashas, to appoint Indian administrators in their 
place, to give up once and for ever the giving and receiving 
of bribes, to exact steadily only a moderate taxation throughout 
the whole of a great Empire, to protect the people against the 
official robbers who corrupt the Court in order that the Court 
may license them in plundering the peasantry, in short, to do 
justice, cease from exactions and violence, and put away finally 
the habits of a thousand years? The answer is pretty clear, 
Except we exact what we advise, the thing is just as impos 
sible as for the leopard to change his spots. Already we see 
how impossible it is. When the Sultan commands,—or rather, 
if he commands, for if he does not, we may conclude that even 
the Sultan himself is as truly beyond any sincere participation 
in the wishes of the British Government as any of his Pashas, 
and this we believe to be the truth,—his voice is not and can- 
not be obeyed. It is a voice in the wilderness which appears 
to ignore the ideas and habits of centuries, and when was such 
a voice ever obeyed? You cannot make a great caste like 
the Mahommedans of Bosnia forget the pride of race. You 
cannot even make a great military Power like the Ottomans of 
Turkey ‘bring themselves to contemplate ceding territory to 4 
foe they despise and hate like Greece, out of deference to 
verbal counsels offered by a number of European States, who 
did not seem to be very much in earnest even as to their 
words. The proposals of the Congress except so far as there 
was force at their back, no doubt seemed to the Turks like 
the voices of a dream. And even where there was force at 
their back, the Mahommedans see no reason why they should 
not try conclusions with it, in spite of the promises their 
former rulers may have given,—inasmuch as these promises 
themselves absolve them from their allegiance. And as it 18 
now, so it will be in the far more magnificent enterprise to 
which we have pledged ourselves. When we ask promises, 
we shall get them ;—they are cheap to the Oriental mind, 
and so much wind simply. When we expect to have 
them fulfilled, we shall be given a hundred reasons why it 
has been impossible to fulfil them; and impossible, in the 
strongest sense of the word, no doubt it will really have been. 
The “enlightened and powerful Prince” is not so enlightened 
as to strip himself suddenly of the ancestral prejudices of cen- 
turies; nor so powerful, even if he were so enlightened, as to 
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SS 
be able to make others do at his command what he would not 

do for himself. The insolence of the Begs of Bosnia, the 

38 of the Lazis of the Black Sea, the pride of the Otto- 

mans in their military superiority to the Greeks, are but signs | 
to us of the innumerable forms in which all that we propose 
will be thwarted, all that we counsel will be courteously 
Jistened to and straightway forgotten, as soon as we begin to 
act on the great Asiatic Convention. 

And then as to Russia. What are the great results of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s triumph in that quarter? How does she 
gem to be bearing herself under the sting of the proud 
words, “ Thus far, and no farther?” Why, there are rumours, 

robably untrue, rumours which Mr. Bourke docs not believe, 
but which as certainly he regards as significant of Russia’s poli- 
tical irritation though not of new military action, that Russia 
has crossed the Oxus. It is admitted that a great embassy 
has been sent to Cabul, and we are sending an embassy not 
inferior in dignity to make a not very wise display of rivalry, 
to countermine her supposed designs on Affghanistan. 
Here, then, is the net result of the policy of the Govern- 
ment :—An irritated foe, where we might have had a cordial 
ally; an impotent ally more dangerous and costly by far than 
the most irritated foe; and a new frontier of a thousand miles 
for us to defend by the help of the latter against the former ! 
Traly, Lord Beaconsfield, having carefully sown the wind, is 

inning very early indeed to get in,—in excellent condition, 
—his harvest of whirlwinds. 


THE IDOLATRY OF POLITICAL ORGANISATION. 


HE Bradford Liberals will find much in the correspondence 
between Mr. Forster and Mr. Illingworth which was 
published on Monday, to put them on their guard against 
making an idol of the political machinery which is, after all, 
only useful as a means to a desirable political end, and which, 
if it ceases to be a means to that end, and becomes a means to 
some different and inconsistent end, becomes also most likely 
simply injurious. Some of the Liberals of Bradford, resenting, 
according to Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Forster’s independent course 
in relation to the Education question, and his return for 
Bradford in 1874 by a mixture of Liberal and Conservative 
votes, have adopted a rule for the future by which, as they 
hope, the leading men of the party in the borough may be 
enabled to keep a strict control over the politics of their Mem- 
bers. This rule is as follows:—“It shall be required of the 
proposer of any intending candidate for the representa- 
tim of the borough in Parliament, that he shall, 
at the time of making such proposal (having pre- 
viously obtained the consent of such intending candi- 
date), give an assurance to the general Representative 
Committee that the candidate he proposes shall abide by the 
decision of the Association.” If this rule applied only to new 
candidates, it would not be unreasonable. If a new candidate 
for any constituency desires and needs the assistance of the 
general “ Representative Committee,” it is but fair that he should 
agree to abide by its decision as to whether he is likely to be 
the best candidate or not. And of course every new candidate 











for a constituency, unless under the most exceptional cireum- 
stances, must desire and need the assistance of the general 
Representative Committee of the party to which he belongs, 
if he desires to be elected at all. If the leading men of the 
party decide against him, he will have hardly any chance of 
election ; and it is quite right and proper that the leading men of | 
the party should decide against him, unless he pledges himself to 
them not to divide the constituency, in the event of their de- 
tiding that he is not the best candidate they could have. But 
observe that this condition only applies to a case where the 
candidate has no better means of making himself known to | 
the constituency, and no better claims on its confidence, than | 
the approval of the leading men of the party would give | 
him. Once suppose that any candidate is not less well, or | 
even far better, known to the constituency than the leading | 
men of the local party are themselves, and that his merits or | 
demerits are better understood than those of the local leaders 
themselves, and the whole motive for this rule falls to the | 
ground. The object of the rule is to aid in the selection of a 
ood candidate unknown to the constituency at large, without 
meurring the risk of dividing the party; but if there be a 
candidate already well known to the constituency at large, 
there are already in existence better means of judging him 
than any which the recommendation of the Committee could 
afford. Moreover, it may well happen that such a candidate 


may be preferred by the majority of his party, though he be | 





unwelcome to the party Committee ; and if it does so happen, 
any rule which prevented his standing, only because of his 
differences with the party Committee, would result in the 
choice of one who represented the party worse, instead of better. 
It is as clear as anything well can be, that in such a case as 
Mr. Forster’s, it is simply unreasonable to wish him to abide by 
the decision of the Committee as to whether or not he will stand 
again. It may be,—this is a point on which at present we are 
not passing judgment either way,—that in spite of such a candi- 
date’s determination to stand, the Committee of the party would 
be right in putting up party rivals to him ; and it is clear, we 
think, that in such a case as Mr. Roebuck’s, where all the votes 
of the slightest importance given by a sitting Member have 
been votes for the party to which he is nominally opposed, it 
would be the duty of the party Committee to put up rivals 
to the Member who had thus misrepresented their con- 
victions. But even in such a case as Mr. Roebuck’'s, the rule 
of the Bradford Liberals would have no value or meaning. 
Sheffield knows Mr. Roebuck much better from his votes and 
speeches, than it could ever know him from the disapproval or 
approval of the leading local Liberals. If Sheffield likes his 
views, Sheffield will elect him, as it did in 1874, because he 
has voted constantly against his so-called party. If it does 
not like his views, it will reject him for the same 
reason. But in neither case can it be a matter of any 
moment to Sheffield what the leading Liberals of the 
place say or think of Mr. Roebuck. Sheffield knows 
Mr. Roebuck far better than any Committee can help the 
borough to know him, and must decide upon his claims 
accordingly. Of course, the Liberals of Sheffield, if they 
are wise, will not give Mr. Roebuck a thought; they 
will treat him as a Conservative candidate, and propose two 
good Liberals, without paying any attention to his claims, 
But even so, it will not be in any degree because he declines 
to abide by the judgment of the Liberal Committee, but 
because he is well known to oppose everything that savours of 
true Liberalism, that they will disregard his claims. And 
though Mr. Forster is on almost all subjects the very antithesis 
of Mr. Roebuck,—a sincere, democratic Liberal, though not on 
all points in sympathy with the Dissenting Radicals,—still in 
relation to the competence of the constituency to decide on his 
claims without the help of recommendations or protests from 
the Liberal Committee, he is in just the same position. If the 
Radicals of Bradford think it their duty to oppose him, well and 
good,—let them oppose him on the ground of his insufficiently 
Radical convictions. But unfortunately for Mr. Illingworth, that 
is just what they donot do. They are sufficiently content for the 
present with Mr. Forster’s politics, and virtually offer to propose 
him, on condition only that he shall pledge himself not to stand 
if after maturer consideration, they decide not to propose him. 
Nothing could be more unreasonable. If the Committee are 
satisfied with his politics, they are satisfied with everything that 
concerns them. It is making machinery an end, and not a 
means, to require a man of whom the electors know all, and a 
good deal more than all, that the Committee could tell them, 
to abide by the decision of the Committee as to whether he 
should stand or retire. Why should he do anything of the 
kind? If the Committee think him otherwise the best can- 
didate, he is not the worse, but the better, for declining to 
abide by the decision of the agents of the party, and appealing 
to the party itself. If the Committee do not think him the 
best candidate, they should not offer to select him, even if he 
does offer them the homage of abiding by their fiat. 

But it will be said that the success of a party at the polling- 
booths depends on undivided counsels, and that you cannot 
have undivided coypnsels without lodging something like 
dictatorial power in the hands of the Representative Com- 
mittees of the constituencies; and that if this be so, the 
sentiment of party loyalty should make sitting Members, 
however distinguished, willing, and even anxious, to abide by 
the decision of the local leaders in relation to their future 
candidature. To this we reply that there is something to be 
thought of in the matter besides party successes. Caucuses, 80 
far from being infallible, are exceedingly fallible institutions, 
and though useful in their way, especially in deciding on the 
claims of otherwise unknown men, are exceedingly apt to be 
carried away by the love of power and the jealousy of in- 
dividual influence, when they come to be thwarted by one 
who may nevertheless really understand and represent the 
views of the party better than the local leaders them 
selves. There is no magic in caucuses, There will always 
be a considerable number of persons in every party who temper 
its opinions by their moderation and good-sense, but who are 
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nevertheless not active enough in local electioneering to get 
their due influence in the choice of the party leaders. To 
some extent, the extremists of a party will always get more 
than their due influence over the manipulation of the party 
caucus. It lies in the nature of things that it should be so. 
And for that very reason we hold that so far from its being a 
sign of party loyalty to submit in everything absolutely to the 
decision of the caucus, it is an immense advantage to check 
the decisions of a caucus, wherever that is possible, by appeal 
from the caucus to the party at large. But this can only be 
done with profit in the case of known men. And therefore it 
is that in the case of known men we hope it always may be done. 

In this particular instance the object of Mr. Illingworth 
and his friends appears to be to obtain what they quaintly call 
st reparation,” for Mr. Forster’s conduct in appealing to Bradford 
in 1874 as a Liberal candidate, in spite of the hostility of the 
Radicals who disapproved his education policy. Butwhatis there 
to prove that the Liberals of Bradford think that any “ repara- 
tion” is needed? No doubt some Conservatives voted for Mr. 
Forster at the last election, but a good many more Liberals 
voted for bim, and so far as we know, a far larger number of 
Liberals would sustain Mr. Forster in declining “ reparation ” 
for holding honestly to his own convictions, than would sustain 
Mr. Illingworth in requiring this very odd “ reparation” for 
sincerity and fidelity. Either Mr. Forster was wrong in 1874, 
or he was right. If he was wrong then, he is wrong now, and 
ought to be rejected, if at all, for not having changed his 
Opinion, not for declining to express a regret which he cannot 
feel. If he was right then, he is right now, and has nothing 
for which he owes reparation. It is childish and petty to try 
to bribe him, by the offer to secure his election, into an un- 
meaning appearance of making amends for conduct which he 
still defends, and still regards as right. To us, it seems that 
Mr, Illingworth lowers the position of the Bradford Liberal 
Committee by even talking of ‘reparation,’ for conduct which 
they well know that Mr. Forster has never repented, and that 
he would repeat, if the occasion required. 

On the whole, whatever may be the special result in Brad- 
ford, we see the publication of this correspondence with 
satisfaction, because it tends to put the Liberals on their 
guard against the dictatorial disposition of the new Caucuses, 
Political organisation is necessary, but it is quite as necessary 
to guard against the vices of a too rigid organisation, as it is 
to initiate an effective organisation. For our own parts, we 
hope that all the leading Liberals will follow Mr. Forster’s ex- 
ample, and decline to allow their candidature for seats for 
which they are now sitting, to depend on the approval or dis- 
approval of the Liberal Committees. It may be that in some 
cases it will be quite right for those Committees to choose 
candidates to displace, if they can, the former Members. In 
Bradford, as it seems to us, such a course would be silly and 
fatal. But in other places it might be justifiable, or even 
praiseworthy. Butin no place can it be justifiable for such a reason 
as Mr. Illingworth suggests,—that is, only because the former 
Member refuses to be bound by the decision of the Committee. 
That is no reason at all in the case of a man whom the Con- 
stituency knows better than it knows the Committee. Let the 
Liberal Committee oppose the former Liberal Member on 
account of the deficiency of his Liberalism, if they will. But 
to oppose him not for any political shortcoming, but because 
he is unwilling to abide finally by their judgment on his 
claims, is to oppose him because he resists a most injudicious 
and unwarrantable bit of political tyranny which is as mis- 
chievous to the party itself as it is inconsistent with the con- 
stitutional habits of the country at large. 





THE FEATURE OF THE SESSION. 


HE Parliament which Lord Beaconsfield summoned so early 

in order not to ask its advice, or even gather its opinion, on 

any one important element of his policy, disperses to-day, after 
doing all in its power to efface itself. Sir Wilfrid Lawson said, 
with his usual acuteness in the last debate on the foreign policy 
of the Government, that as far as he could see, the Government 
had called Parliament together not to consult it, but to insult 
it. And unquestionably this is the chief feature of the Session 


which has just passed away,—that for the first time for a 
hundred years, at a very great crisis of English history, Parlia- 
ment has been treated, as Napoleon III. used to treat his Senate 
and Corps Législatif, as a mere supplement to the Crown and the 
Administration, instead of as the keystone of the Constitution. 
As Andrew Johnstone treated Congress, when he termed it a 
body hovering on the skirts of the Constitution, so Lord 





Beaconsfield has treated Parliament; and Parliament to, 
vast majority has declared that it rather prefers the loy 
rank to the higher,—that it has far more confidence in he 
Majesty’s Government than in itself. A more sign; 
feature than this in our political history can hardly be j 
gined. Especially when it occurs in a day of dimi hw] 
attention to Parliamentary debates, when the newspapers 
avowing that the full reporting of Parliamentary disoumions 
does not pay them, and that their daily increasing number of 
readers prefer graphic accounts of races or reviews to the best 
speeches of statesmen and orators,—when, too, as g 
sequence of this change in the taste of the masses, Mom, 
bers train themselves with far less care than they did fo 
the work of effective political exposition,—such g 
cast on Parliament, and such a humble attitude in th, 
Parliament which receives that slur, becomes a critical matter, 
It is not so much the freak of Lord Beaconsfield, but the causes 
which co-operate to make a freak of Lord Beaconsfield’, 
important, that we have to fear. And we cannot deny that 
there is a method in Lord Beaconsfield’s freaks, He dis. 
covered the inertia,—inertia which will always lend itself tp 
the passive support of prejudice and the glorification of polj. 
tical fireworks,—in great Democratic constituencies; ead be 
saw his way to use it so as to enhance the importance of th 
Crown, and to increase, while he gratified, the levity of the 
people. Mr. Grant Duff, in the brilliant speech which he made 
the other day at Bath, put this dangerous side of Lord Beacons. 
field’s policy pithily enough. “‘ Lord Beaconsfield,’ wrote 
friend of mine recently, ‘has taken John Bull to Cremorne, 
and the old fellow rather likes it,—but there will be a 
morrow to the debauch.’” It is not only John Bull, but 
Parliament, which appears “rather to like” the visit fg 
Cremorne, and which applauds Lord Beaconsfield all the 
more because the bill which is already come in, ig a 
long bill, in both senses of the term, a bill which 
need not be cashed for three years. Now, when caugs 
like these, which tend intrinsically to depreciate the intelles- 
tual calibre and importance of Parliament, coincide with such 
an Administration as Lord Beaconsfield’s, the danger is really 
great. Lord Beaconsfield himself cannot influence the British 
Constitution much longer, He must go where glitter 
will not pass for gold; but he will leave behind him 
many to study his lessons and rehearse his arts. This itis 
that makes us anxious for the future of the Constitution. The 
same causes which made France for twenty years endure, if 
she did not prefer, a Sovereign who kept representative in- 
stitutions at a very low ebb, yet made much of the people, and 
studied carefully their least noble instincts and tastes, may 
bring upon England a regime of Parliamentary inertia and 
decay, in which Ministerial authority will greatly outgrow the 
authority of the representatives of the people, and the Crown 
be led to suppose that a return to the policy of the Tudors, if not 
to the policy of the Plantagenets, may be possible, in an epoch 
in which neither Tudors nor Plantagenets are to be found. 

The great peril of democracy must always be the liability of 
large masses of men to a certain deadness of character which 
renders it easier for them to be led by pictures and flattering 
fancies than by reason or judgment,—which makes them love 
flags and banners, both material and moral,—and not love 
steady thinking and sober consideration. This is the 
real danger before us. The Session of 1878 will long 
figure in history as the Session when the stupid chrysalis 
of Conservatism flung off its sheath, and came out as the 
gaudy moth of the new Toryism ;—or, say, when the English 
people, with dull eyes steadily fixed on the Semitic conjuror, 
saw the Asiatic shrub spring from the earth, grow, break into 
leaves, blossom gorgeously, and bear fruit before their eyes, and 
then stared to find the whole phantasmagoria vanishing away, 
and only the tray for the money going round. But the taste 
for this kind of exhibition will grow. The real and important 
question is, how long at any one time the mood in the British 
people which fancies this sort of thing will last ; how long we 
may expect Parliament to relax its control over public policy 
on condition that the populace is amused ; how long the people 
will be eager to contract vast expenses, provided only the pays 
ment may be deferred. 

We hope the reaction may not be long in coming, but we 
fear the danger itself will be periodic. What we have to look 
to in the future is, indeed, the main peril of great constituencies 
when not guided by very popular or scrupulous leaders. 
Prejudice, as before, will still be the pith of Conservatism. 
The prejudice that nothing can be too great or glorious 
for England is the very pith of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
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. It is that prejudice which makes the masses pooh- 
pol V0 notion that we can ever accept responsibilities too 
A foe. But while national prejudice will remain, as before, 
- chief inspiration of the Conservative party, they will learn 
and more to prefer a policy which dazzles the judgment 
of the people, to a policy which simply lags behind its wishes. 
: the Conservatives have been great chiefly in resist- 
ance. Now they will try to be great in outbidding their 
opponents. The dreamy and fantastic idealism of democracy 
orth be the passion on which the cleverest among them will 
try to play. The Liberals, instead of offering more to the 
+. -‘nation than their rivals, will often have to offer less ; and 
totry to trim the balance with such weights of practical good- 
sense as the public may be induced to appreciate. But the 
difficulty of the new struggle will not be slight ; at least if Lord 
Beaconsfield should be succeeded by any politicians at all 
worthy of him in genius. To fight dull prejudice has been hard ; 
but to fight showy prejudice, with flags and drums and 
all sorts of fantastic vanities, will be much harder. And 
what is worse, the new and flaunting policy will occasionally 
jead us into perils so great, that we may need the experience 
of true disaster to bring us back to our senses again. On the 
whole, we look with real anxiety to the opening of a new 
in British history, in which we may expect the Con- 
servative party to wield new and very much more dangerous, 
because much more attractive, weapons than of old; and in 
which the Liberals will become much less the spokesmen of 
promise and hope than they have been in times past, 
and much more the spokesmen of sober duty, of calm 
judgment, of deliberate reason, and of tenacious will. A new 
reach of political history is certainly before us. For the Con- 
servative party has had a new experience ; and like a lion’s 
whelp which has once tasted blood, its nature in the future 

will not be what it has been in the past. 





THE QUEEN’S BENCH AND RITUAL PROSECUTIONS. 


legal questions raised by the judgment of the Queen’s 

Bench Division of the High Court of Justice in the 
Mackonochie case are curious and interesting. They must 
not, however, be suffered to give a factitious importance 
to what may be called the political aspect of the case. 
It has been thought by some persons, ignorantly, but 
not quite unnaturally, that there has been a failure 
of justice which must be set right next Session by 
Parliament. The whole body of Ecclesiastical Law, it has 
been supposed, is shown by this judgment to be so obscure 
and contradictory, that it becomes practically unworkable. 
This is not a state of things which can be allowed to go on, 
and unpleasant as it may be to have an ecclesiastical Session, 
with all the ill-feeling which it is sure to produce, there is no 
help for it. When the spring comes round, the Legislature 
must brace itself to the height of this great effort, and must de- 
fine with unerring precision, if not the relative precedence of the 
Queen’s Bench Division and the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, at least the penalties which the Judicial Com- 
mittee, in its character of a “Court Christian,” is authorised 
to inflict, and the methods by which it can enforce its decrees. 
Nothing of the kind will be necessary. For the purposes of 
Ecclesiastical administration, the judgment of the Queen’s 
nch is of no moment. It is interesting from an antiquarian 
point of view, and important as regards the relation of the 
High Court of Justice with other Courts, but that is all. The 
teason of this is that the case with which the judgment deals is 
teally only a survival from that prehistoric time which knew 
not the Public Worship Regulation Act. The proceedings in 
it were taken in the Court of Arches, and were governed 
by the regulations applicable to the Court of Arches, If they 
a gone smoothly to their end, it would have made no 
difference to any future case. All future proceedings against 
clergymen accused of Ritual excesses will be instituted under 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, and that part of the 
public which is interested in seeing these alleged excesses re- 
Pressed or permitted is really not in the least concerned with 
the fate of this particular suit. Sir Alexander Cockburn’s judg- 
ment does not reveal a state of things which calls for the 
epitication of a new remedy. It simply throws fresh light on 
hs — state of things to which the Public Worship Regula- 
_ ct has been applied. The main argument alleged in 
i = Me that Act was that the ecclesiastical procedure 
' 0 lengthy and so uncertain, that it had become essential 
® apply the knife to it. 


c 
_ io. that we need ever fear, even prudently, a great Conti- | pe 


things of rare occurrence, such a procedure has been toler- 
able. Now that Ritualism keeps up a constant supply of 
ecant clerks, some readier if rougher method must be 
applied. The break-down in the final stage of the Mac- 
konochie case, and the consequent abandonment of the 
Edwards case, are additional evidence of the need 
which existed for some simplification and abbrevia- 
tion of ecclesiastical procedure, but they are nothing more. 
There has been no real failure of justice, because the instru- 
ment which was expressly created to put down Ritualism 
is still in the hands of the promoters. If they could have got 
all they wanted out of the Court of Arches, there would have 
been no need to invest Lord Penzance with a new character 
and title. It is because they represented that they could not 
get all they wanted out of the Court of Arches, that the Legis- 
lature gave them a new weapon with which to smite their 
enemies. They have nothing to do, therefore, but to put this 
weapon in action, by instituting proceedings under the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, against Mr. Mackonochie and Mr. 
Edwards. If these proceedings are carried through without a 
hitch, St. Alban’s and Prestbury will soon lose sight of their 
incumbents. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that it is very difficult 
to carry through proceedings under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act without a hitch. To say this, however, 
is to do Parliament an injustice. The wonderful blunders 
committed in connection with proceedings under the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. have been committed in the 
execution of it. They might have been avoided with only 
ordinary care, and nothing that Parliament could have done 
before-hand would have prevented them. If when the Statute 
specifies certain places in which the trial shall be held, the 
Judge holds it in a place not’ specified ; or if it be provided 
that a certain Bishop shall not have the decision whether 
proceedings shall be taken, they are, after all, taken by the 
permission of this excluded Bishop,—these are blunders against 
which no amount of legislative precaution can guard. It is not 
probable, however, that anything of the sort will occur again. 
The officials concerned have learned by this time how a 
prosecution should be instituted under the Act, and how 
it should be carried to an end, Lord Penzance’s arms 
are open to embrace any erring Ritualists who may be 
intrusted to him, and though he has occasionally dropped 
the sheep committed to him for correction, practice has by 
this time made him perfect, and there is no fear of his 
making any similar blunder in future. The questions raised 
by Sir A. Cockburn’s judgment do not touch the new statute. 
The law provides that suspension continues until the sus- 
pended “clerk” has signified his intention to obey the 
Court, and if he has not signified this at the end of three 
years, deprivation follows, as a matter of course. All that 
the Church Association have to do, therefore, is to begin 
proceedings under the Public Worship Regulation Act 
against Mr. Mackonochie and Mr. Edwards. There will be no 
difficulty in finding matter on which to found them. Each 
Church, doubtless, furnishes daily instances of disobedience 
to the law, as declared by the Judicial Committee, and every 
issue that was raised in the proceedings before Lord Penzance 
in his capacity of Dean of the Arches, can be raised before 
him in his capacity of Judge of the new Court created by the 
statute. Why should this upsetting of the suits which have 
come down from the old order of things disturb the Church 
Association? There is only one reason that we know of, and 
that is, that under the Public Worship Regulation Act, Mr. 
Mackonochie may choose to go to prison, as Mr. Tooth went, 
and that, somehow, public opinion in England is not happy 
when a hard-working clergyman is in prison merely for adher- 
ing to a ceremonial which he has adopted with the full con- 
sent of his congregation, and by abandoning which he would 
deeply hurt and offend his congregation. This argues, we 
admit, a foolish and inconsistent tenderness of spirit on the 
part of those who welcomed the Public Worship Regulation 
Act with so much enthusiasm. They made the common mistake 
of wishing the end without wishing the means. They wanted 
not to suppress Ritualism, so much as to frighten the Ritualists 
into suppressing it for them. Mr. Tooth’s example showed 
them that there are some Ritualists, at all events, who are not 
to be influenced in this way, and Mr. Mackonochie is exceed- 
ingly likely to furnish a second example of the same kind. 
Consequently, the Church Association find themselves in a 
dilemma. To let St. Alban’s alone is to proclaim that they 





So long as peccant clerks were | Mackonochie, is to run the risk of haying to send him to gaol. 


are afraid to discharge their own artillery ; to prosecute Mr. 
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The Public Worship Regulation Act threatens to be far more 
annoying to its authors and admirers than to those against 
whom it was aimed, and it is quite natural therefore that the 


Church Association should mourn over the failure of their | 


attempt to get two of their adversaries disposed of by means 
the use of which is not so likely to become unpopular. 

We are glad that the Queen’s Bench has put an end to the 
proceedings in these two cases for the same reason which 
leads the prosecutors to lament it. The more often 
the Public Worship Regulation Act is invoked, the sooner 
its real character and purpose will be understood. It is 
ridiculous to be eager to put down Ritualism, and at 
the same time to shrink from the measures involved in 
putting it down. If the Ritualists are as mischievous a body 
as the Church Association maintain them to be, why should 
there be any hesitation about sending them to gaol? If it is 
answered that it is a shocking thing that a zealous and hard- 
working clergyman, a man who devotes himself entirely to 
what he believes to be the welfare of his people, and spends his 
life in trying to awaken them to a keener sense of spiritual things, 
should be put in prison because he is obstinate about a rather 
foolish ceremonial, and insists on doing his good works in his own 
peculiar fashion, we reply that it is equally shocking that a man 
who answers to this description should be turned out of what 
professes to be the most comprehensive Church in Christen- 
dom. It would be no more shocking and no less, to our minds, 
to see Mr. Mackonochie in gaol than to see him deprived. 
What was really wanted when thé Public Worship Regulation 
Act was the means of preventing imitators of Mr. Mackonochie 
from forcing a similar ceremonial upon unwilling congrega- 
tions. The Public Worship Regulation Act gave us instead a 
means of putting down Mr. Mackonochie. The sooner this statute 
is put in action in this typical case, the sooner the public will 
become aware what kind of an Act it is, and the greater will 
be the chance of seeing a really useful measure enacted in its 


place, 


JUDICIAL GRUMBLINGS. 


NR. CROSS has had a passage-at-arms with the Judges, 
Bi and we rather think he has had, in some respects, the 
best of it. The Lord Chancellor and the Home Secretary in- 
vited a small Committee of the Judges to meet the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General, in order to consider the working of the 
present Circuit system. Assuming that there are to be four 
Assizes a year, as is provided by the Legislature, they were 
asked to consider whether anything could be done to improve 
the relations between the Assizes and Quarter-Sessions, and 
whether judicial time on Circuits could be economised. Their 
Report contains many suggestions worthy of consideration as to 
points of detail. They think that the grouping of counties 
for Assize purposes—a plan mainly due to the suggestion of 
the Lord Chief Justice and Lord Justice Bramwell—has worked 
ill, Jurymen are compelled to try, at serious inconvenience, 
cases which have no connection with their county. Wit- 
nesses are detained for days in an Assize town far away from 
their homes; and during one Assize, say the Committee, 
in illustration of the hardships now common, “some thirty or 
forty Carlisle witnesses were detained for several days at 
Manchester before the Cumberland cases could be reached, 
while the distance between the two places was too great to 
allow of their safely leaving the Assize town before the Cum- 
berland cases came on.” These, and some other objections, 
call for the “instant and entire discontinuance ” of the grouping 
of counties. Mr. Cross partially demurs to this reasoning. He 
admits that considerable inconvenience has flowed from the 
grouping of counties and the concentration of their legal business 
in one centre, but as he points out, there is no general rule on 
the subject, and it is “ very much a matter of ‘ Bradshaw ’” 
whether it is most convenient for suitors and witnesses to go 
to the Assize town of their own county, or that of a neighbour- 
ing one. People living, say, at Loughton, in Essex, would 
find it easier to come to London and stay here for a few days, 
than to go to Chelmsford, the Assize town of Essex. Each case 
must be looked at by itself. 

The real contest between the Home Secretary and the Com- 
mittee was with reference to the holding of four Assizes a year 
in every county in England. A fourth Assize has been added 
in order to abate the scandal, by no means uncommon, of prison- 
ers who have not got bail lying for months in gaol before their 
trials. If they happened to be committed immediately after a 
gaol delivery, it was quite possible for them to remain nearly 
six months in prison; and if they were innocent, they, of 
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course, received no compensation or redress, 

admit the existence of these hardships ; tase iitden 
fourth Circuit, in order to prevent them, is, in the he a 
the Committee, paying too dear a price. The juro we 
least, are innocent; and in a strain of slight oupereili 2 
ness, which may be mistaken in some quarters for bland "oe 
pertinence, the Committee proceed to say that, “ for the a 
of the small minority of really innocent prisoners, who, a ai 
in a small minority only are detained in prison unrestomshie 
long, all these great and increasing hardships are inflicted on 
persons who in numbers far exceed them, and who, as q Tule 
are much better than even the innocent persons in worth and 
character.” We need not say anything of the quiet assum 
tion, underlying all this, that being kept in a Circuit town 
for a day or two is much the same as going to prison 
The fourth Assize will survive more powerful arguments than 
these, which show, as we observe with regret, a lack of oppre- 
ciation of the true office of the Judge, and an unpleasant 
readiness to acquiesce in gross injustice for the sake of meeting 
by very doubtful means the convenience of Sheriffs, witne 
and jurors. The Judges must resign themselves to the fourth 
Assize. As Mr. Cross says, no Minister on either side of 
the House would venture to propose so retrograde a measur 
as its abolition. 

The Committee, however, raise in the end of their Report a 
point to which, we note with regret, that Mr. Cross has not 
directed his attention, but which is of much interest. In their 
view, “ the office of a Judge is becoming less and less desirable, 
and it would be a result to the country really disastrous, if that 
office ceased to be an object of desire to the best men in the 
profession.” Here is a serious assertion ; is it true? No one 
will deny that if the Judgeships fell into the hands of inferior 
men, the effect would, in the long-run, be most disastrous, Ip 
this country, the bulk of the people know nothing of the 
Law in the abstract. They know only the Judges who 
administer it. Their respect for the law is determined 
little by the contents of the Statute-book, but very much 
by their feeling towards the individual members of the 
Bench whom they happen to know or to have seen. They 
care little for the character of the law, and much for those 
who administer it. This makes it all-important that nothing 
should be done to lower ihe standard of the Judges, And s9 
far as liberal remuneration can secure a high class of men for 
the Bench, nothing ought to be spared. Here the value of a 
thing is not quite what it will bring,and the mere circumstance 
that a Puisne Judge of fair attainments can be got for £5,000a 
year is not decisive that that sum should be the maximum, 
Overpaying is more prudent than underpaying. Much is to 
be said for the Committee’s view. There is no doubt that the 
Judicial office is not, in a social point of view, what it once 
was. The standard of large incomes has risen enormously in 
England, while the Judges’ remuneration has stood still 
The calls of their office upon them yearly increase in number; 
and if they do not sit so late in the Courts as they one 
did, they do not enjoy the prolonged, unbroken vacations 
which made the life of an English Judge in many ways the 
perfection of existence. Their position, too, is shorn of its 
dignity. They are exposed to a perpetual fire of criticisms 
from the Press. They are the subjects of nagging questions in the 
House. The splendour of the proceedings at Assizes is falling 
off, and it is only under the threat of heavy fines that thecounty 
officers can sometimes be got to appear in uniform. We doubt 
much whether the Committee are right in thinking that there 
is any danger that a seat on the Bench will cease to be am 
object of desire to the best men at the Bar. But there can be 
little doubt that circumstances have of late years col 
spired to give us a rather different class of Judges 
from that to which we have been accustomed. Unk 
versity men do not seem to pick off the Judicial prizes a 
they once did. And even those University men who af 
made Judges have not always been distinguished for scholar 
ship. Fortunately or not, the type of man who comes most 
readily to the front at the Bar, and who in due time is mades 
Judge, is one of vigorous, rough-and-ready, active counsel, with 
a good deal of mother-wit and shrewdness, and with muc 
technical knowledge. These are excellent qualifications, 0 
doubt, but their possessor must have something more—som? 
tincture of culture and refinement—if he is to move with eas? 
among the upper classes, or if he is to command, for the 
administration of justice, the respect of inferiors. A simple 
circumstance will give point to the danger of which we speak. 
Let any one compare a volume of old Reports—say Meeson a” 
Welsby’s, or the Common Bench series—with those of the present 
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> ‘adgments recorded in the former may often strike him as 
sbsurd and unjust, by reason of their pedantic adherence to 
the letter of the law, and a careless violation of substantial 
justice. 
of culture. . s 

are admirably expressed. There are judgments in the old 
Term Reports of last century which are models of exposition. 
We cannot, however, say as much of the style of the judgments 


to be found in the current Reports. Even when they have | 


heen written by the Judges who delivered them, they are often 
clumsy and slovenly ; and we could name several which are 
iJliterate productions, of which a schoolboy ought to be 
ashamed. 
absorbing men who would in former years have become, in 
the natural course of events, Judges, and there is, we fear, a 
real risk of that decadence to which the Committee refer. 
How is it to be averted ? Not, in our judgment, by permitting 
the Judges to shirk an elementary portion of their duty, 
effecting goal deliveries at short intervals. We look for the 
remedy rather in a liberal scale of remuneration to the Bench ; 
in the removal to inferior tribunals of trumpery cases, Civil 
and Criminal, with which Judges of the Supreme Court are 
now worried; and in the occasional elevation to the Bench of 
a barrister who, besides being a sound lawyer, has some 
tincture of letters. 








THE BEWILDERMENTS OF SCIENCE. 

R. SPOTTISWOODE'S address at Dublin is certainly one 

M of the most masterly which have been delivered in our time 

by Presidents of the British Asssociation, though not, perhaps, 

one of the most popular, To many readers it will not appear at 

allone of the sceptical deliverances of modern science, but to 

some, and to us amongst the number, it seems profoundly sceptical, 

—in its tendency, namely, to lead us to distrust the most substan- 

tive of our principles of thought. Mathematical ideas never can 

make a very popular subject, though Mr. Spottiswoode has done 

all that lucid and imaginative grasp can, so to interpret some of 

them, as to bring them into living contact with the practical 

experience of the age. But the one result which will, we 

think, strike the careful reader of Mr. Spottiswoode’s address 

more than any other, is the condition of profound uncertainty 

into which science, which aims chiefly at achieving certainty, 

is beginning to plunge cultivated men. No one can 

study that address, hardly even, we should think, a mathe- 

matician as profoundly versed as Mr. Spottiswoode himself in the 

subjects with which he had to deal, without a faint feeling of 

intellectual bewilderment,—a doubt whether it is not the chief 

result of the growing crowd of certainties, to deepen enormously 

that sense of central uncertainty as to what is but seeming, and 

whatis reality, by which the moral nature is unhinged. Professor 

Huxley not long ago, in speaking at the jubilee of the foundation 

of University College, declared that science was the final test of 

reality, and that only by a scientific education could men be 
brought to discriminate truly between what is real and what is 
unreal. Yet there is quite as much plausibility in saying that, 
under the spell of science, the realm of the unreal expands far more 

rapidly than that of the real, that the largest grasp of scientific 
certainties is the best possible preparation for that speculative 
giddiness in which all sense of reality vanishes suddenly from 
the mind. Take, for instance, the very remarkable and striking 
passage of Mr. Spottiswoode’s address, in which he tries to explain 
to the world at large the modern speculations concerning possible 
universes in which there might be other dimensions besides length, 
breadth, and depth ; in which it might be possible to turn a closed 
material shell inside out ‘*by simple flexure, without either 
stretching or tearing it,” and “in which it would be impossible 
to tiea knot.” It is true that Mr. Spottiswoode tells his audience 
that such a universe ‘is not seriously regarded as a reality in 
the same sense as ordinary space ;” ‘it is a mode of repre- 
sentation, or a method, which having served its purpose, vanishes 
from the scene.” But then one of these purposes certainly is 
to make ordinary men intellectually giddy. ‘Like a rain- 
bow,” Mr, Spottiswoode says, ‘‘if we try to grasp it, it 
eludes our very touch.” But then, again, “like a rainbow, 
tt arises out of real conditions of known and tangible quanti- 
ties, and if rightly apprehended, it is a true and valuable 
€xpression of natural laws, and serves a definite purpose 
in the science of which it forms part.” But even that does 
Rot represent adequately the favour felt by mathematicians for 


Science, literature, politics, and commerce are | 


d he will be painfully impressed by one point of contrast. | this conception of a world in which, besides length, breadth, and 

depth, there is some other dimension undescribable by us, and in 
_ which, while it is impossible ‘ to tie knots,” it is possible to turn 
| sphere inside out without tearing it. 
But the Aldersons and Maules were, it is clear, men , woode himself appears to be more in sympathy with these con- 
The very judgments which shock the conscience | ceptions in a later portion of his address than he has re- 


Indeed, Mr. Spottis- 


presented himself to be here :—‘* The question has not unnatur- 
ally been asked whether there is anything in Nature or in the 


| outer world to which they” [absolutely new conceptions of 


the nature of space] ‘correspond; whether, admitting that 
for our limited experience ordinary geometry amply suffices, 
we may understand that for powers more extensive in range, 
or more minute in definition, some more general scheme would 
be requisite? Thus, for example, although the one [Euclid’s con- 
ception of space] may serve for the solar system, is it legitimate 
to suppose that it may fail to apply at distances reaching to the 
fixed stars, or to regions beyond?” And though Mr. Spottis- 
woode, on the whole, appears to reply in the negative, his nega- 
tive is a very faint one, and is qualified by the remark that we 
ought to answer in the negative ‘ until our experience is different 
from what it now is.” Evidently he conceives it to be quite 
possible that in some other universe, not yet revealed, we may 
find that fourth dimension of space which is neither length, breadth, 
nor thickness, which will enable us to regard the porter’s knot as a 
thing which we have left behind us on a lower plane of our physi- 
cal existence, and which will render it as easy for artillery shells 
to turn themselves neatly inside out, in the course of their flight, 
as to turn inside out the fortifications into which they are fired. 
Indeed, later in his address Mr. Spottiswoode expressed 
rather strongly his belief that there is nothing more of absolute 
necessity in mathematical than in any other laws ; that they are 
mere generalisations from such experience as we have, and that 
therefore it might be quite possible for us to have other experience, 
from which other rules might be educed. He believes it possible, if 
we understand him rightly, that there may be space in a sense 
different from what we mean by space, and yet having an equal 
right to be so termed,—in which you could not move a figure 
from one quarter to another without altering that figure,—in which 
the very measure of any dimension might itself expand or contract 
(as arod might do under the influence of heat or cold), as it 
moved about in one direction or another, so that (though the 
same measure) it would mean something different in one quarter of 
such a universe from what it meant in another, Of course, ordinary 
mortals, living in the space to which we are accustomed, would 
reply that nothing is easier indeed than to imagine such a uniform 
expansion or contraction of all instruments of measurement, or 
than to imagine conditions under which the fact of that regular 
expansion and contraction should (through some corresponding 
variation of their own organism), be kept hidden from 
alter the 


fallible beings, but that the illusion would not 
facts of the case, or make the scale less false which 
should vary in this way without our knowing it. Mr. Spot- 


tiswoode, however, evidently does not accept this rather 
simple and common-sense view of the matter, but conceives it 
possible that there may be all sorts and kinds of space, in some 
of which these conjuring tricks, as they appear to ordinary 
beings, might go on by the inherent nature of such space, so that 
Euclid’s assumption of the power to transfer a line from one 
quarter of space to another without change of dimension, might 
completely fail to be true,—the line itself, and not merely the 
visible image of the line, shrinking or lengthening according 
as it were (say), in 10° north of the equator or 10° south of it. 
This is the sort of statement by which scientific men now-a-days 
really turn the heads of plain people, till they hardly know 
whether thoughts and words are the same thing, or different, 
and what deference they ought to pay to the verdicts of the most 
accomplished students of the most recondite subjects, when they 
speak rather of their premisses than of their conclusions. In one 
field of knowledge we are told that the science of human nature 
is the science of the automatic action of particle on particle, 
and nothing else. In another, we are assured of the possible 
existence of a world in which the axiom that things that 
are equal to the same thing are equal to one another, would 
be not only disputable, but false; and that there may well 
be states of existence in which what we now call knots, are 
rather to be called ‘‘ nots,” since they would have no existence. Is 
it so surprising that plain men turn giddy when they are told these 
things, and begin to think science and its certainties the great 
manufactories of uncertainty ; since the more easily you learn to 
grasp and apply the laws you know, the more you begin to doubt 





whether the laws you know are not themselves accidents of space 
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or time, and likely one day to be superseded by other laws which 
(at present) you do not know, but have only learned to imagine ? 

For our own parts, we think this profound restlessness of 
Science under the yoke even of those principles which it has 
itself discovered,—this eagerness to find unreality even at the 
core of what seems most real,—and to turn not merely our experi- 
ence, but the principles of thought on which that experience is 
based, inside out as easily as the paper sphere could be turned in- 
side out in the mathematician’s imaginary world of four dimensions, 
—exceedingly characteristic of the modern knowledge. We shall 
have an ethics some day worked out on the assumption that what 
most disintegrates society is best, as we have already had one 
worked out on the assumption, less false indeed, though as 
wide as possible of any ethical principle, that what most consoli- 
dates society is best. In every science, not even including 
mathematics, the tendency is to treat the fundamental principles, 
so soon as you can get at them, as something purely relative, 
which the scientific imagination ought to vary as much as pos- 
sible, so as to practise the gymnastic of jumping out of 
ourselves, and seeing how we look from the point of view 
of some other and imaginary situation. So long as it 
continues to be so, it is no wonder that science, instead 
of being regarded as the study which settles the mind, takes 
rank as that which most unsettles it. When physiology begins 
teaching that voluntary action is a fable, and mind nothing 
but a conscious register of the molecular motions of the brain ; 
when biology assures us that evolution is the weaving of nothings 
into something, of nerves into thought, of accidents into essences, 
and of matter into mind ; and when even mathematics bid us believe 
that space may mean one thing here, and another thing beyond 
the fixed stars, that Euclid (if he still exists) may have already 
entered a world in which he finds all his axioms at fault,—it 
certainly becomes easy to understand why the most elaborate know- 
ledge may lead to the profoundest doubt, unless you begin by 
assuming that the foundation of all our thoughts and all our 
beliefs, are laid in the veracity and fidelity of the Creator. 


TEN YEARS OF THE HERRING FISHERY. 
HE Commissioners of the Scottish Fishery Board seem 
anxious to prove that the herring fishery of last year was 
not so bad as it was at one time represented to be, and in par- 
ticular that it was not less than an average of the previous ten 
years’ fishings, which have been summed up and divided, in order 
to show the fact. The Official Report of the fishing of 1877, just 
issued, states that the total number of barrels cured last year was 
847,718, being 249,521 barrels more than were cured in the pre- 
ceding season. Only cured herrings, it is right to say, are taken 
account of by the officers of the Fishery Board, as it has not been 
found practicable to enumerate herrings caught and sold fresh ; 
but it may be taken for granted that year by year half as many 
are sold fresh as are sold cured, and as each barrel holds about 
seven hundred fish, it is obvious that the total number captured 
is very considerable. ‘Taking the average of the ten years from 
1867 to 1876, the number of single herrings caught in each year 
to be sold cured or fresh may be fairly estimated at 843,250,800. 
At the modest price of one halfpenny each, it will be apparent 
that the money value of that number of fish amounts to 
£1,756,722 sterling. 

There took place what may be called a ‘‘ scare ” in 1876, when 
the herring harvest was, comparatively speaking, a failure, only 
598,197 barrels being cured in that year,—a sad falling-off, com- 
pared with the seasons of 1875, 1874, and 1873, when the cure 
was represented by 942,980, 1,000,561, and 939,233 barrels 
respectively. The disparity of the catch of 1876, as com- 
pared with preceding years, was attributed to the inclement 
weather which prevailed during the period over which the capture 
of the fish extended, and it was, at any rate, so far remarkable, 
that the fishing of that year was the smallest recorded since the 
year 1859, which, again, was the smallest cure since 18387. The 
most remarkable feature of the herring fishery is not, however, 
that the take of one season should sometimes be a hundred or 
even two hundred thousand barrels less than that of another sea- 
son, but that we should annually obtain so few fish, in proportion 
to the number of boats and men employed in their capture, and 
the enormous breadth and depth of netting which is nightly thrown 
into the water for their destruction. The highest cure which has 
been recorded amounts to a little over a million barrels, but it is 
no exaggeration to say that we place netting in the water every 


season sufficient to take three times that quantity of herrings, if | power. Wick may be taken as an example of what we maintain. “ 


these fish be as numerous as naturalists say they are. As to that, 


| some evidence is given in a recent Parliamentary publioaae 
| which contains the Report of a Commission appointed to 

into the Herring Fishery. We are led to believe by the Blue-book 
in question that the herrings of the sea are so wonderfully nunige, 
ous that it is impossible for man, with all his art, to take 
impression upon the shoals ; and that the sea-birds eat a 
which, when compared with all that are captured for human f 
shows that man only obtains a mere driblet out of the total stock, 
The figures which have been printed are really so remarkable gy 
to be worth repeating. It is assumed, for instance, that Scotch 
gannets consume more than 1,110,000,000 herrings perannum! This 
calculation is based on the bird population of Ailsa Craig, in the 
Frith of Clyde, being 10,000, and that each gannet consumes gy 
herrings a day, which amounts for the whole to 21,600,009 
herringsa year! Waiving the question as to whether or not the 
gannets, being migratory, live on Ailsa Craig for the year ro 

as they must have food wherever they are, although, not necg. 
sarily herrings, the calculation which, we believe, was first mady 
regarding the lonely island of St. Kilda, and moreover, only mai 
for the number of days during which the birds inhabited thy 
sea-girt eminence, is a striking one, but not more so than thi 
which sums up the devastation committed on the herring shoak 
by the codfish and its congeners. It is calculated that then 
will be about 70,000,000 of cod, ling, and hake in existence of 
the coasts and islands of Scotland, and if each of these fishes cop. 
sumes 420 herrings a year, the total destruction from that sour 
will amount to 29,400,000,000 per annum! These figures, » 
poetic in their magnitude, afford a wonderful evidence of the 
reproductive power of the herring ; and if they are not fallacious, 
tend to show that man, with all his cunning devices, is scarcely 
worth considering as a factor in the account. 

Returning, however, to what, after the consideration of figures 
representing such a vast amount of piscine wealth, we may call 
the prosaic aspect of the subject, the question of why we, with 
our ever-increasing machinery of capture, obtain so small a shar 
of this bountiful wealth of the waters, must again be asked. The 
chief feature of the herring fishery presented now, as compared 
with the fishery of twenty years ago, lies in the enormous exten- 
sion of the netting, which has increased fivefold since the period 
indicated. ‘The 7,000 boats now fishing for herrings in the 
Scottish seas present to the fish an aggregate of 230,000,000 
square yards of netting. It will give some idea of what that power 
of capture represents, if we state that the Scottish herring nets 
of to-day could be made to reach in a continuous line for nearly 
12,000 miles, and cover a superficial area of seventy square miles! 
As to the net power of individual boats now and twenty yean 
ago, we take the following figures from the Blue-book referred 
to :—‘‘ 'l'wenty years ago, a boat carried 24 nets made of hemp, 
each net 40 yards long, with 28 or 29 meshes to the yard, 10 to 
12 score meshes deep, and weighing 25 pounds. Each boat now 
carries 50 to 60 nets made of cotton, each net 60 yards long, with 
35 meshes to the yard, 18 score meshes deep, and weighing 12 to 
14 pounds. A boat, in other words, used to carry 960 yardsof 
netting ; it now carries 3,300 yards!” The power of capture has, 
therefore, been increased in a fivefold ratio, but the result ia 
actual capture has not responded. There are, we believe, fewer 
boats engaged in the herring fishery now than there were twenty 
years ago; but allowing for that, the take of herrings is im 
measurably below what it ought to be. ‘The average take of the 
last ten years, according to the Commissioners, is 803, 
barrels, and for the ten years preceding 1858 it was, in round 
figures, 640,000 barrels of cured fish, so that the increase in te 
capture of herrings has nothing like responded to the multiplica- 
tion of the netting. The wind and the weather are often blamed 
for the shortcoming in the take of particular years, but the wisd 
and the weather over two periods each of ten years will be found 
to be very much alike, and the capture must have suffered # 
much from these causes in the years preceding 1858 as in the 
years which have followed. We shouldlike, were we able, to adopt 
some of the many explanations that have been given as to the 
failure of the increased breadth and depth of netting to give® 
an increased supply of fish, but none of them seem very | 
It is, for instance, asserted that so many boats and so mue 
netting has a tendency to scare away the fish, and yet it # 
usually on those nights during which the greatest number of boata 
are fishing, and the net power consequently largest, that the 


| greatest quantity of fish is taken, both in the aggregate and by 


individual boats. It can be proved, too, that particular places—# 





shall we say shoals ?—become affected and decline in productive 


a long series of years Wick and Pulteneytown (they adjoin) w& 
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duo rendezvous of over a thousand boats engaged in fishing for 

+o and a large business was done in cured fish. Wick, in 

some twelve years ago, was the herring capital of Scotland, 
and when the Spectator upon one occasion ventured to hint that 
the scene might one day be changed, and the fishing fall off, as it 
had been known to do at other centres of herring commerce, it 
wis roundly abused for venturing on such an assumption. Well, 
jt is not for us to strike a fallen enemy, but there are not six 
pundred boats fishing for curers at Wick and Pulteneytown this 
geson, True, other fishing-places are rising into importance, 
notably Fraserburgh, where herrings are brought ashore every 
geason which exceed in value the land rental of the great county 
off the shores of which they are caught. We are glad to think 
that so much wealth is being so easily obtained. Let the fishermen 
and curers of Fraserburgh, as the saying is, ‘‘ make hay whilst the 
gan shines ;” the shoals which at present fill their boats will 
undoubtedly fail them some day. What has befallen Wick may 


befall Fraserburgh. 





THE DRAWBACKS OF THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


HILE the advantages of intellectual pursuits have been set 
W forth so often that any attempt to enumerate them must 
pass over trite ground, and arrive at conclusions which will fail to 
rouse a single dissentient voice, the drawbacks of these pur- 
suits seem to us inadequately recognised, and there are special 
reasons in the circumstances of our own day why they ought to 
be recognised. The reader, we hope, will not misunderstand an 
attempt to fill this gap for any depreciation of the intellectual 
life. It is surely a good thing to remember that when you are 
going towards the north, you must not expect the productions of 
the south, We do not depreciate the science of a great mathe- 
matician, when we say that he is not likely to be an authority on 
some recondite matter of history. As little ought we to be sup- 
posed to depreciate the common ground of the mathematician and 
the historian in urging that it has limits, and that some good 
things lie beyond them. 

Indeed, it is a part of the condition of things, in this 
tangled and imperfect world, that whatever shuts out 
much evil must shut out some good. Just as we know 
the outline of any opaque body if we know the shape of its 
shadow, the main characteristic of the intellectual life—its 
power of arresting emotion—may be regarded as advantage or 
disadvantage, according to our point of view. If we regard it in 
its influence on sorrow, and confine our attention to its lower 
stages, this influence will appear as great and unmixed gain. It 
is a great advantage to a lawyer who has lost his only child, that 
it is as impossible for him to feel any keen grief while he is making 
up his mind as to the legal aspect of a quarrel, as it is to be in 
two places at once ; and it is a great disadvantage to his wife that 
she may carry on this keen grief through almost everything she 
does, except her household accounts,—a difference which should 
not be confused by saying that he is busy and she is idle. That 
may or may not be true, but it is always true that his occupations 
shut out sorrow, and hers admit it. It is so great a privilege to 
hold the key which shuts out sorrow, that we naturally suppose 
itunmixed gain, But advantages in this world are not pure in 
proportion to their importance. Perhaps this quality of the in- 
tellect would be pure gain, if emotion were only arrested as much 
a8 4 bereaved father’s sorrow is arrested by his daily work ; but 
we are here considering the life of the head at its lowest stage, 
and the life of the heart at its highest. And there is no doubt that 
if the ardour of the intellect be intensified, and the claim of the 
sorrow be diminished, feeling may be suppressed altogether. 
If, for Instance, a person is absorbed in some profound specula- 
tion, which he is on the verge of conducting to a successful issue, 
there are many sorrows which he is, for the time, incapable of 
feeling at all. No doubt a great calamity would lay its hands 
upon him, and thrust his occupation aside, and it is even 
possible, though not, we think, very likely, that a nature capable 
of profound speculation might, under this powerful grasp, find 

ite whole energy converted to suffering, and excel others as much 
in grief as in mental achievement. But it is clear that no second- 
rate sorrows could do this. The man of science turns from a 
letter announcing the death of his dearest friend to some interest- 
> area and forgets the loss in watching it, even if after- 
thin: ~pstesce he feels it keenly. There is nothing wrong in 
cent x tg-engae it is valuable, but it keeps the springs of the 
thinker nian — ba makes @ man’s experience lesshuman. The 
iuihaan es a dweller in some region liable to earthquakes who 

ays have a balloon ready for escape. He dwells amid 





shocks from which his refuge is always accessible, he never fully 
shares the condition of those who must see their homes shattered 
round them, and be mutilated or buried in the ruins. 

There are, however, some influences which tend to conceal 
this limitation from himself, and still more from those around 
him. We are all, great and small alike, apt to mistake thoughts 
about life for life, to think we have experienced what we have 
understood, that we have felt whatever with the mind’s eye we 
have clearly seen. Yet the lessons we receive against this mistake, 
though not, perhaps, very common, are emphatic enough. Few 
persons have come very near a great moral teacher without 
being forced to realise that the life of thought and of reality were 
distinct things, and even, in some degree, mutually hostile. A 
welcome chance, let us suppose, allows us to approach one whose 
writings have filled us with aspirations that would, if they 
retained their first vividness, enable us to feel our fortunes 
rocking beneath us as carelessly as the bird spreading his wings 
on the bough. We naturally, but most unreasonably, expect 
from this approach to the fountain of so much new life, 
a second influx of its first invigorating power. We think 
that the teaching already conveyed in words will be re- 
peated now, in a more impressive form, and suppose that 
one who has led us upwards, by pointing to ideals glimmering 
above us in radiance and beauty like Alpine summits, must him- 
self be qualified to guide us along the rocky path that leads 
towards them. We might just as well expect him to have strong 
legs because he has keen sight. Nay, we might do so with rather 
less probability of being disappointed. Keen sight, though it 
does not imply a vigorous bodily frame, does not imply the 
contrary. We cannot say this of the moral vision, as we are 
now considering it. Even if the only difference between our 
teacher and other men were that we should look at him against 
the white background of his own ideal, the small moral ugli- 
nesses which we should pass over in another man would inevitably 
be greatly exaggerated, but it is greater than this. While they 
have had the whole energy of their nature at leisure for action, a 
large part of his is already spent when he enters their world. Force 
has gone out of him in conceiving and uttering moral ideas, and 
enough may not remain to work them into life. Strange that 
what is a truism in physics will seem to many a paradox in morals ! 

There is avother aspect, closely allied to this, of our tendency 
to misconceive the thinker, on which we should like to saya 
word. We mean the manner in which ordinary persons are liable 
to exaggerate the sympathy of genius. Probably most of us 
would be thought to have acquired an almost miraculous increase 
in the power of sympathy, if it were suddenly given us to express 
what we actually felt. How little we can look back on any crisis 
of life, and feel that we said what we meant! Even when we 
understand the misfortunes of those dear to us, how confusedly 
and blunderingly we endeavour to make them feel this, perhaps 
insulting a proud nature by pity, or humbling a weak one with 
advice available only by strength! Now think what it would be 
to have no more than the supply of human feeling possessed, we 
may roughly say, by all of us, and to be able adequately and im- 
mediately to express it. The nearest approach to such a state of 
things is to imagine either that every sufferer is a dear friend, or 
else that we see the sorrows of our fellows at once as we see 
them after the discipline of long, painful years, and deal with 
them in experience as we desire to have dealt with them in 
memory. Now genius enables a man to do this, and much more, 
He can realise incompatible and unfelt sorrows as we realise the 
few sorrows we have felt, and (which is an important part of the 
necessity) have ceased to feel, and he can also express what he does 
feel. We need a very peculiar training in order to understand 
anybody as a man of genius understands everybody, and then 
a peculiar gift to put our understanding into words. We do 
not think it is possible to avoid misconceiving such a power. The 
humblest recipient of the sympathy of genius is liable to mistake 
the peculiarity of its own quality for the peculiarity of his 
attraction for it—to suppose that with an imaginative thinker, 
as with himself, a little sympathy given, means a great deal in 
reserve. Now the very fact that a great poct realises the sorrows of 
those with whom chance throws him into contact, as the sufferers 
could only realise the sorrows of a beloved friend, or of one whose 
experience was lighted up by their own,—this very fact shortens 
the sympathy it so wonderfully intensifies, for he flashes his in- 
sight on my life at this moment and on yours the next, and mine 
must be dark, if yours is to be illuminated. Do not let us be un- 
grateful for that brilliant illumination, because it is also brief. It 
is well to have been admitted to a palace, but we cannot expect 
to be allowed to take up our abode there, and those who have 
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entered and quitted it ought to beware of making the regal spirit 
regret an admission that was generous, because it entailed a 
dismissal that was not cruel. 

We may be told that in pointing out delusion in the humble 
guest admitted to the abode of genius, we are quitting the dis- 
advantages of intellect for the disadvantages of want of intellect. 
We urge in reply, first, that this disadvantage being felt only in 
the presence of great intellectual power, may in some sense be re- 
garded as its shadow ; and secondly, that although no one would 
venture to dilate upon the temptations of genius who is conscious 
of not possessing it, yet illusion is dangerous everywhere, and 
the illusion we have painted in the guest, cannot, we should 
think, be entirely confined to him. The man of genius himself 
must sometimes mistake the vivid and adequate apprehension of 
other lives for sympathy, and fancy that what has been reflected 
in his powerful imagination, has reached his heart. And 
this, indeed, is the danger of imagination always, whether it 
amounts to the specific power we call genius, or merely leavens 
the whole nature with its richness. It must always seem to 
enlarge the moral power which it sets free from shackles and dis- 
guises, even though it does sometimes in this very liberation tend 
a little in the opposite direction. 

In taking our examples of the dangers of the intellectual life 
from the life of an average man, and from the life of genius, we 
may appear to contemplate two things about as different as it is 
possible te conceive. But we only allude to the ordinary man’s 
occupations so far as they are contrasted with the ordinary 
woman’s, and a busy man seems to us, for the purpose for which 
we regard him, to stand about half-way between the average 
woman and a man of genius. He has about as much more drain 
on his energy of brain than she has, as he has less than the great 
thinker. Now, all we desire is to extend through the whole scale 
of the intellectual life that kind of indulgence, if you regard it 
from one point of view, or caution, if you regard it from another, 
which you perceive at once to be necessary, if you regard it in 
either its most brilliant or its most ordinary illustration. Un- 
questionably there is a different standard for man and for woman ; 


the claims of a common-place man would in a common-place | 


woman be called decidedly selfish. And all who have really 
known a person much looked up to on account of his intellectual 
endowments will be inclined to say the same of him, as compared 
with other people. We recognise the difference without blame in 
the case of the two halves of humanity, because we are so familiar 
with it, and we do the like in the case of genius, because there 


the claimant is our master; but we fail to carry on this simple | 


recognition through the intermediate stages where its necessity is 
just as real, and indeed, from causes on which we have no space 
to enter, much more pressing. 

It is a loss that we have no epithet for a course of conduct 
that guards the interest of the self but one so coloured by 
condemnation as se/fish, A great thinker—or rather, a true 
thinker of any calibre—is doing far more for his kind when he 
takes anxious care of his health, than if he were to injure it in 
exertions for somebody else; and indeed, you should call no one 
selfish for reserving his energies, till you know how he is going to 


expend them, At the same time, we think it is extremely dangerous | 


for any one to have to make this sort of claim on his own behalf ; 


and the temptation to do this must, we fear, be reckoned as the one | 


great danger which is fully compensated for, but not annihilated, 
by the many and enduring blessings of the intellectual life. 
We sum up the warning we desire to convey, in saying that the 


law that work consumes heat is as true for mind as for matter. | 


A sensible amount of heat, Mr. Tyndall tells us, is consumed by 
a cup of tea in dissolving a lump of sugar, and an intense amount 
of cold may be produced if the chemical work we require is 
proportionally great. In the moral world, unhappily, the cold- 
ness may be produced, and the work not done. He who makes 


the thinker’s claim without doing the thinker’s work well deserves | © 


the condemnation which he generally receives ; but do not judge 
severely one who overrates his work, or at least, remember in 


| reasoning powers of his followers, but the Chancellor does even 
|; more, when he assumes that they are ignorant of the information 
which must, as Members of Parliament, be upon their library tables, 
With regard to Sir S. Northcote’s statement that “ the To 
Government took less of the people and spent more for their 
benefit than its predecessors,” there is a very satisfactory 
answer. 

At the instance of Mr. Childers, a Return of public expendi. 
ture and charges on taxes was ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed on July 19th last, and the following instructive figures 
—taken, be it remembered, from a document published by the 
present Government—show the value of Sir S. Northcote’s state. 
ment that ‘the Tory Government took less out of the people 
than the Liberals.” 

‘‘ The total charges in taxes,” according to this Return, were :— 

1869-70 4. ase, nee wee wee £59,994,000 


1870-71 ss. ase, ween 60,088,000 
1871-72 ssn nee wee eee eee ~—«60,970,000 





IB72-7B ns xcs tse eee SO NLOND 
1873-74 4g see nue, ewe ewe 4,484,000 
| 1874-75 4. nen wwe wees 62,683,000 


1875-76 gs aee ane wwe eee 3, 952,000 
1876-77 oe ose eee ove se 65,156,000 
TS er 
As to ‘¢ spending more for the benefit of the people,” this same 
Return shows that the Army and Navy expenditure in 1872.3 
was £24,010,000, and it increased year by year until in 1878 it 
stands at £26,586,000. Again, the “‘revenue not taxes,” which 
is drawn indirectly from ‘ the people,” and paid by the people, 


was :— 





1869-70 cence awww awe 8,714,000 

1870-71 ii a sais on ‘ue 9,303,000 

1871-72 ee ose eee ose ae 10,363,000 

1872-73 us ase cess wee ~—«0,545,000 

1873-74 ove ose eee ose eee 11,826,000 
| 1874-75 ove ove eee ove ose 11,071,000 
1875-76 noes ae vee oe én 11,508,000 
1876-77 ssn nese wees wwe ~——s«0:1,981, 000 
| 1877-78 ss tus nes nee wwe ~—«22,555,000 
| So much for “ sophistical rhetoric !” 


As if this were not enough, Mr. Childers—who evidently courts 
| the light—asked for another return in July, showing the Nationa} 
| Debt from 1857-8 to 1877-8, and this is the result. The “total 
| Debt created ” was in these years :— 


| hag, nn no £437,500 
| 1871-72 ~ oss jie ani white 1,830,300 
| 1872-73 ae eee one — ne 385,000 
1873-7 _ eee nie one aie 1,815,000 
1874-75 on wee wi ‘oe se 1,509,700 
| 1875-76 a inde ion _ _ 6,120,252 
| 1876-77 sun wee wee wee ae 4,651,406 
1877-78 on sa ‘ie win sae 7,973,891 


I have given the figures fairly and accurately, according to the 
| official printed statements, and I have only omitted in the last 
| column the year 1869-70, given in the others, because the retum 
| itself says that £7,000,000 of Stock was in that year “ created for 
reproductive expenditure, i.e., for the ‘ acquisition of the Tele- 
| graphs.’ ” 

We now know that in addition to all this, “‘ peace, with honour,” 
' has added another sum of £4,300,000 to the Naticnal Debt. Sir 
S. Northcote’s scheme for the repayment of the Debt justifies, by 
| subsequent events, the comment of a wit, that it was a burlesque 
| edition of an old comedy, ic., “A New Way of Paying Old 
| Debts.” 
| It does not require any financial genius to see that were a Tory 
| squire to adopt the Chancellor’s plan in the management of & 
| landed estate, the law of primogeniture would not be of much 
‘advantage to his eldest son. If the squire has an estate of 
| £10,000 a year, heavily mortgaged, and he virtuously resolves t0 
| set aside £1,000 a year in liquidation of the debt, and lives at 
| the rate of £13,000 or £14,000, he furnishes an exact parallel to 
| Sir S. Northcote’s ingenious invention. 
| It reminds one of the Irishman who cut a piece from the bottom 


judging him that for a second-rate intellect to discern clearly the | of the blanket and stitched it to the top, to make the whole longer, 


limits inexorably set to its achievements, would sometimes be to 
abandon them altogether. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a escal 
THE GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE. 


[To THE EbITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘A. J. B.” is quite right in saying | chasers under the Bright Clauses speaki 
that Sir S, Northcote rivals his chief in showing his contempt of the | “ leases,” and the interest on money advanced to the 


| only Sir S. Northcote cuts a piece off the piece.—I am, Sir, &¢ 

| STATISTICIAN. 
SMALL LANDHOLDERS IN IRELAND. 

| (TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

| Sin,—With your permission, I wish to make a few remarks 00 


| Mr. Murphy's letter in your last issue. From the fact of pur- 
ng of their title-deeds a8 
m by the 


Manchester, August 15, 1878. 
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State as 
vernmen 
opera towards Government” is intensified. Mr. Murphy 


can have little personal acquaintance with the class of whom he 
writes, and the implication conveyed as to this 2 prevalent feeling 
of Irishmen ” is as unworthy of the writer as it is untrue of his 
men. 
ows evidence to the Land Act Committee, it was, indeed, 
stated that purchasers spoke of interest as rent and conveyances 
as leases ; but this statement was made in illustration of the fact 
that the terms ‘‘ conveyance,” ‘‘ simple” and “ instalment mort- 
e,” and other legal words connected with fee-simple tenure, 
were unfamiliar. ‘They used the old familiar terms, indeed, but 
in quite a different sense,—‘‘ lease,” as a general term for any 
deed ; “‘ rent,” as equivalent to any annual payment. 

The purchasers under the Church Act thoroughly understand 
their position as owners, subject in some cases to a debt to the 
State. They may say, ‘* We have no landlord but Government,” 
but it is with a feeling of pride, and is not meant to imply that 
Government stands in the same relation as their former landlords. 
For Government is looked on as a friend, in having delivered 
them from a condition which Mr. Murphy classes with slavery. 

The political danger Mr. Murphy anticipates from the pur- 
chasers declining to pay interest on their loans, and experi- 
menting on the ‘squeezableness” of Government, is purely 
imaginary. A farmer having purchased the fee of his holding 
subject to a mortgage has acquired a very valuable interest : if 
he falls into difficulties, he will sell this. Last year was the worst 
that the small farmers have endured for nearly thirty years. 
Notwithstanding this, instalments due on loans made by the 
Church Commissioners have been paid with regularity. 

A few cases have come under my notice where purchasers, 
having undertaken to pay off their loan in a short time, were 
unable to meet an annual instalment which much exceeded their 
former rent. In these cases they sold their interest, and the new 
purchaser undertook their liabilities. There was no need for 
ejectment, foreclosure, or proceedings of any kind by the mort- 
gagees. 

If what Mr. Murphy asks for, free-trade in and cheap transfer 
of land, with local registries, had always existed, it is probable that 
numbers of small freeholds would now be found through Ireland. 


Unless these accompany the Bright scheme, it will be an imperfect | 


measure. 
It is not likely that country farmers will ever master the 


mysteries and jargon of our present real-property law, and the 
ignorance that prevents them acting on the invitation to bid for 
their farms which is embodied in the Consolidated Final Notice 
of the Landed Estates Court is not unnatural. ‘This ignorance 
of the law is by no means: confined to tenant-farmers or the 
uncultured classes.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Glen Hall, Leicester, August 12th. Mvrnroven O'Brien. 





[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR." 

Sir,—I am not going to reply to your article of the 10th inst., in 
reply to my letter on small landowners in Ireland. When both sides 
of a special and definite question have been fully and fairly stated, 
further controversy isof little use. I only wish to remark, in reference 
to the suggestion about employing the Church surplus in lending 
it to tenants who wish to buy out their landlords, that there is 
no money yet available from this source, as the Commissioners of 
Church Temporalities are, and for several years will continue to 
be, in debt to the Treasury. 

I expressed myself carelessly in saying that the Commissioners 
of Church Temporalities are not regarded as a Government de- 
partment. I only meant to say, what is quite different, that the 
Church property which they sold was not regarded as Government 
property.—I am, Sir, &c., Joseru Joun Mvrrny. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, August 12th. 


WOMEN INSPECTORS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” ) 
Sir,—I am a woman, and have been for eight years at the head 
of a large school, and I read with much pain the letter of “A 
School-Board Mistress,” in your impression of August 3rd. As 


she speaks not only for herself, but for many others, I should 


be glad, through your columns, to say one word for myself and 
many other teachers as to the opinions she expresses. 

It is not at all surprising to me that the writer, with her views 
as to women, should object to women Inspectors. If women, as 
by her showing, are unjust, partial, small, interfering, and over- 


| 





on Open” he infers that they look with feelings of hostility | bearing by nature, away with them, by all means, as inspectors. 


tas their landlord, and that the ‘ prevalent feeling | But can we stop here? Let us be consistent. Can the unjust, 


_the partial, the small, the interfering, and the overbearing by 
nature, be teachers? I have, like your correspondent, been 
at the head of a large school for years, and if I have 
| proved one thing more surely than another during those 
years of learning as well as teaching, it is that justice, impar- 
tiality, largeness of sympathies, and kindness of nature are the first 
elements of a noble teacher. Has ‘‘ A School-Board Mistress” 
| found all these in her women teachers, and does she yet believe them 
impossible in the woman inspector? Let me add that I have had 
my school examined both by men and women examiners, and 
while always receiving kindly and efficient help from the 
“* stronger sex,” the ability, thoroughness, and pains shown by one 
woman examiner have certainly never been surpassed, I might 
| almost say, equalled.—I am, Sir, &c., 


80 Gower Strect, August 14th. 





Lucy Harnison. 





{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” )} 
Sin,—In the quick responses called forth by the ** School-Board 
Mistress’s ” letter to the Spectator, objecting to women as inspec- 
tors of schools, it is curious to remark the individual sensitiveness 
of their writers ; Miss Cobbe, resenting the contrast drawn by 
the ‘‘School-Board Mistress” between man and woman, wishes 
to depreciate man ; ‘‘S.” desires to exalt, women, and ‘8S. L.,” de- 
fending a principle rather than her sex, is satisfied by bringing 
her adversary’s argument to the reductio ad absurdum. One is 
sarcastic, one emotional, one rational, and I can’t decide which is 
the most effective weapon used by these defenders of their sex. 
But I think the quotation given by Miss Cobbe full of sugges- 
tion :—‘‘ My dear Miss Cobbe,” once observed her friend 
Miss Carpenter to her, ‘depend upon it, there never yet wasa 
man whom the matron or mistress of an institution could not 
entirely bamboozle respecting any department under her control,” 
for here we have at once a wide field opened to our women. 
Miss Cobbe is hardly correct when she calls this a law of Nature, 
and speaks of it as if discovered by her friend; but the bam- 
boozling began so early in the history of the race, that perhaps we are 
justified in saying that the assumption that man should be at the 
mercy of woman seems to be inherent in human nature,—and what 
an overwhelming responsibility at once discloses itself! She is all- 
powerful as woman,—it is only when she covets his spade that 
man, arousing himself, asserts that he alone can dig, and pushes 
her aside. As woman, she holds him at her mercy; she has but 
too often used her power to shear him of his strength, but it 
equally lies with her to bind it and him in virtue. And would she 
make this her care, rather than covet any variety of school- 
inspecting, I fancy a good deal might come of it.—1 am, Sir, Xc., 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—Now that the great Constitutional debate is over, there will 
be great danger lest the admirable lessons urged with so much 
force and earnestness by the Liberal leaders be lost or forgotten, 
by the time, be it sooner or later, that a new Parliament is called 
together. There need be no complaint in future of the hollowness 
of old party cries, and of the blending and obliteration of party 
distinctions. ‘There is now a clear issue raised. [Besides the 
standing and cogent question of increased taxation, there are the 
various Constitutional points which have now fairly been opened 
out,—the effect of the measures and schemes of the new system 
of ‘‘ Imperial” Government, and the minor consequences of the 
reactionary course of policy upon which the party in power is 
now fully bent, all which have been from time to time pertinently 
and pertinaciously dwelt upon in the pages of the Spectator. I 
cannot help thinking, however, that a great many of these lessons 
fail to reach the eyes of those who most require the teaching. The 
Premier has again been urging on his provincial followers the 
duty of organisation and strict party discipline. What the Liberal 
Associations seem to require is to be furnished with clear, 
concise statements of the Constitutional questions at issue, with 
summaries of the way in which our political liberties have been 
gained, trifled with, or lost. I often regret that the pith of a first- 
| rate speech or of a first-rate article is not made more use of, to 








| spread the influence which in the first instance it must legiti- 
| mately carry. A succinct narrative of the retrograde action of 
} the present Government, in which every fact and statement 
would be vouched, but in which the tendency and animus of 
every measure and step would be clearly shown, might prove as 
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successful a Lrochure as the letters of ‘‘ Verax.” A blight of 


oblivion seems to fall on everything more than a month old, and 
a mere résumé of the acts of the present Ministers would prove 
their gravest accusation. Some such method of propagandism 
would, I am convinced, aid in regaining that foothold we, as 
Liberals, have lost, and in enlightening the mind of the 
electorate as to its rights and wrongs.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Manchester, August 9th. J. M. Keiiry. 





MOUNTAIN AIR. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’] 


Sir,—I can confirm the remarks you quote as to the effect of 
high altitudes on the working of the vital machine, having four 
years ago ascended Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, and conversed on 
the summit with the officers who had wintered there as an ex- 
periment, at some 14,000 ft. elevation, in charge of a telegraph 
station of the United States weather office, whose forecasts are 
becoming so familiar tous. The pulse is normally upwards of 
90, whilst violent exertion induces breathlessness, and occasion- 
ally bleeding at the nose. These facts must be pretty widely 
known, but what it occurs to me to mention as of special and 
confirmatory interest is that the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountain chain is becoming a favourite health-resort with the 
Americans, being thought very beneficial in cases of chest weak- 
ness not yet developed into actual disease. The climate is dry 
and healthy, and the level of the plain being 5,000 to 6,000 feet 
above the sea, we have rarified air at ordinary temperatures, the 
effect of continuously breathing in which for a time is to ‘‘ open 
the chest,” deeper and more frequent respirations being neces- 
sary to absorb the required amount of oxygen. Who has not 
felt the exhilarating effects of breathing mountain air? At the 
very highest altitudes it is almost intoxicating.—I am, Sir, Kc., 


J. CARRICK. 
INVALIDS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “*SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirn,—Judging from many years’ experience in hospitals and sick- | 


rooms, I am at a loss to know to what disease the writer of your 
article on invalids refers, when he speaks of unintermittent 
and yery severe pain of body. The case of ‘‘ one who knows 
that this fierce companion will not quit his side till the clay which 
gives it power is laid in the grave ” is, I think, an imaginary one, 
for what would be the use of our doctors studying, if they did not 
learn how to relieve pain? The writer says, ‘“‘ an undying grief 
does not prevent faint gleams of pleasure when sleep comes on after 
fatigue, or hunger and thirst are relieved.” I have never met with 
a case of bodily pain where neither sleep nor food has been able to 
be taken ; that, at the worst, would be but short, as the body could 
not bear it for any length of time. Then, again, whatever disease 
I have met with, there have been some remedies to apply, or of 
what use are all our narcotics and opiates, our fomentations, 
poultices, liniments, lotions, and the rest? Would it not be 
better to let the patient remain quiet, than to tease him with all 
these, if in the end, the pain were to be unintermittent? Then 
as to getting used to pain. From my own observations, I am sure 
that those who have suffered most pain bear it better than those 
who have not had much pain, and having had it for many years 
myself, I am sure I do not mind it now as I did twenty years ago. 
I do not think it is just to say that the invalid whose nerves must 
be sheltered cannot be looked up to as a source of influence, or 
that he must not expect to be deferred to as a capable person. 
Hlow many mothers of families manage their households from the 
bed they know they will never be able to leave! How many 
great and noble things come out of a sick-room, no one can judge 
so well as those who go from one to another; at least, that is 
my experience of fourteen years’ nursing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Trarnep Nurse. 


[Our correspondent hardly appreciates the obviously relative 
character of our language in relation to either point with which she 
deals. When we said that an invalid whose nerves must be sheltered 
cannot be looked to as a source of influence, we meant, of course, 
that as ‘*a source of influence” such an invalid cannot be, and 
must not expect to be, at all what he might be, if no such allow- 
ance had to be made for the state of his nerves. And the same 
may be said in regard to what we said of pain. A life of pain 
alleviated or relieved only by opiates, is quite sufficient to satisfy 
the assumptions of the remarks referred to.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


ad 
POETRY. 


IN LOVE'S ECLIPSE. 


I. 
WueEn death—the dreadful shadow of the earth— 
Rests on the mortal face of Love's twin star, 
Love turns dismayed, as if that shadowy bar 
Could shut him off for ever in his dearth ; 
He turns within, and lo! a shy, new birth, 
A spark of light from near, or from afar, 
Pierces the darkness till, a fiery car, 
It lifts him into light more wonder-worth. 
Sad love! bewail not tho’ you be bereft, 
Nor faint not for the weary road you fare ; 
The spark enkindled when your heart is cleft, 
The strength that grows from burthens that you bear, 
Are gifts of grace for many that were left 
Undowered, but for treasure you must share. 


II. 
O ye elect of sorrow and of love 

Who bear for others’ weal a double strain, 

And share the surplus of love’s costly gain 
With hearts his presence doth more feebly move, 
Count not your grief’s excess too far above 

The worth of those you serve, nor all disdain 

The lesser pressure of the barren pain 
The light of love in love’s surcease may prove. 
Pity the poor who are by God’s decree 

Your pensioners, and fear not, for your part, 
To harbour love, how dear soe’er he be. 

O love that cometh, love that may depart, 
The gates of life are set so wide by thee ! 

The lord of Love can enter where thou art ! 


August 11th. EmILy PFEIrrer, 





TO AN ICONOCLASTIC POET. 
Fiaut not dead gods, nor think the incense-cloud 
Which in our day hides the Eternal Face 
Comes from a priestly hand. The heavenly grace 
Thou see’st in a bare room or city’s crowd, 
Abides no less within the costliest fane 
Which humble worshippers with patience rear 
To speak their thought, and tell them God is near. 
They have done what they could, and not in vain. 
But love of wealth and of luxurious ease,— 
These are our idols now. Poet, fight these ! 


Stepney, EF. J. E. S. 


BOOKS. 


_ > -— 
A GERMAN HYPATIA.* 


Wer would preface our notice of this interesting novel by advising 
every reader to follow our example, and read it in the original. We 
presume that our ideal of a translation—that what has been said 
in the idiom of one language should be said in the idiom of another 
—must be more difficult than it appears, for we can remember 
hardly any instance in which this seems to have been even 
seriously attempted, and the translator of a learned work has 
recently even taken credit to himself for retaining the very 
rhythm of his original. Nobody must think that fluent and 
idiomatic German is represented by changing the German words 
for their English equivalents, and writing them down grammati- 
cally ; but we have no intention of finding fault with the present 
specimen of the method, further than by saying that it is nothing 
more. We will allow ourselves only one criticism of detail; we 
feel aggrieved, in an English book, at having to read about Petrus 
and Paulus. Why are the Peter and Paul of our Authorised 
Version not thought worthy of being recalled by their namesakes ? 
We know not whether M. Ebers intended his monk Paul to sym- 
bolise the Pauline doctrine of celibacy, and his senator Peter to 
remind us, like the Marriage Service, that Peter was ‘‘ himself a 
married man ;” but anyhow, the foreign form of names which are 
so familiar, suggests either slovenliness or affectation, while it 
deprives them of as much meaning as proper names can possess. 
Perhaps we shall be thought captious when we declare ourselves 





* Homo Sum. By Georg Ebers. From the German, by Clara Bell. London : 
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little satisfied with the name given by the author to the work < s 
= with the name given by the translator to the hero. The | or ee —_ : oo was a picture taken at a 
quotation which M. Ebers has placed on his title-page seems to us _reader so intimate with the -rerccngie -ges Mi feen aalnm 
as inappropriate an introduction to the history of the hermit into their inner life, and shen ters of a past age as to enter 
Paul as we confess—and the confession may invalidate our right feeling. In the choice of a ri oe cognisant of subtle shades of 
to an opinion—to having always thought it as the justification of delineated, we think that Soote cog oho Go objects to be 
the good-natured old meddler Chremes. M. Ebers might have “the historical inter. His ie always remain a model for 
professed himself content to be blamed in company with Terence, ‘told about rat ge never come i eroes, however much we may be 
but his avowal that he considers himself at liberty to expand the | we discern an feelin mays wage a intimacy in which 
meaning, and forget the origin, of his motto, does away with this imagine them ne to » ed te of theirs which we cannot 
defence. This licence in quotation is very common, but we 'pliment of sayin that ye Z ae pay Homo Sum the high com- 
emphatically protest against it. A large part of the Bible and of | the me thacten, ro peg tke te this one particular of 
Shakespeare is utterly confused by our quoting thus passages "mean that the n -y aes “ Mistectent fiction. We do not 
the meaning of which we sometimes invert, and always blunt appears to us aa does pte ma a great deal of what 
and deaden, by forgetting the context. ‘© One touch of the German wa of tell etail—this marks, we presume, 
nature makes the whole world kin,” for instance, is, on the such as concern 4 ft: rZ - story—but the details are all 
lips of Shakespeare's Ulysses, an expression of sarcastic the region in which mtward lle, We azo hardly over led into 
scorp,—i.¢., the one touch is a love of trumpery. Why must thoughts of the cotta nyo t fail to discern the feelings and 
we choose just these words to express a trite common-place of | we consider the ri nt slide ein L. ns — wry sion 
morality? We will not say that M. Ebers’s paraphrase of set Homo Sum r + ag nh on ee Ween 
«Homo sum, humani nibil a me alienum puto,”—* I am a part tases pot ; y side, ve with the work of genius we have 
of humanity, and I feel that I am this above everything” (the show forth an cho, om from it by too many differences to 
English translator, we must observe in a parenthesis, changes the ca aaede pd ee icu 4 but with a novel which it will, we 
meaning here, by translating ‘‘ mensch” ‘‘man”),—we will not greater wer a a pictnsen om ge Feader,—a novel of 
say that this paraphrase loses the meaning of Terence quite so losing the effect of ite eal I tt wap ocineege tee Ben 
much as our sentimentalists lose the meaning of Shakespeare, but | want of self-restraint, Ki er ee calth through just this 
it goes in the same direction. We quite disagree with M. Ebers ‘the reader into contact m4 = > ger a book witen brings 
that Cicero quotes Terence in this vague or expansive manner. |as Charles Kingsl ‘s no oa aie te: — png 
“In spite of what Chremes says, the care of other people’s affairs | say that we think his abe ee ee ree 
is difficult,” seems to us at once a specimen of the mild Ciceronian | into contact oa th ia borate study of a past age brings him 
— so much deeper than it seems, and an index to the wide our own a ee eT 
chasm between the Latin words and the German, or i | ioe 
any modern rendering. We would not "sik gery on gah -*. the two books side by side rather for 
with M. Ebers thought to be a mere question of words. What | quien ‘Sees t — difference. There are more and 
he makes the sentence mean is, ‘* No other antithesis, Christian or | mentioned, still th hve eon Gams a. nag — have 
infidel, German or Frenchmar, aristocrat or plebeian, ought for in his title and * ks poy pede ~age = 
amoment to throw into the shade the great fact of a common ‘tive, and which is pe : mr oe eee ee eee 
humanity.” No doubt that was a Stoical idea, and it is also a| the "English writer’ tout cms pe: Bean. ant woes of 
modern idea, but it is entirely unlike anything in the mind of an |mear enough { = ann —_ = sufficient to bring them 
early Christian. To him, a common humanity would meen | commen . th it acute 3 hy ys gas _ 7 
ouly a participation in a fallen nature. The doctrine of | claims and bl wont eo gee pay fg a: < 
—e se was sharply formulated not a hundred years | domaatio hearth—of all that ced cactose ng ward — the 
after the date of this story, and had possession of men’s minds are placed undervalued, and whi In W ich 1ese ictions 
long before. “I am a man” would have meant, at that time, ‘1 | may we not ad, and Satsh cur own agpendintes co highy, 
am the member of a fallen race.” ‘T' 4 Mba a exaggeratedly ?—is so important, that we can 
ies en eunee: of tnatnebenll ama hdr = prt 7 — of their common occupation of this 
were not Christians. fa Christi 72 . . imagination, one of which was the outcome 
However, an English reviewer ought to overlook many defects | “a the pref a “which ig 7 eg : mr 
ina good specimen of the school to which this novel belongs | author regards Christiani periph dly Sagecal egal 
The fiction of our country has of late set itse od . guds Christionliy os more then a dream. We 
satisfy that spirit which a nothing so aad en ost ep a ee or Peon e+ ue 
of the familiar, It is a great loss when this is the aim of a writer |as sup wim @ ro a — i. ay 7 
of popular literature. ‘The exhibition of large ideals in their influ. | ously pone in rg m oe ‘ The book is conspicu- 
/” on m0 vidual lives is not only an object which may be profit- | on that account of what it aun aoa eeat 
y carried out in the field of ficti 2 : | histor} : ' 2 ’ re Sacrilice O 
be at once vividly and fully che ci ans eseah No ee : i neue ee en aa quite necessary. Mr. Kingsley com- 
can supply forcible and adequate illustration of any moral a < It cue societ, pane oa ppatin Cas he gatater of o Congig 
hurts our sense of the reverence due to the mystery of an indi certainly h : a aa oy MA = oy to Ee aeons, ene 
oan being, when we see a biographer make more than the done. We will only vo that canon pues a pt ot 
slightest and most curso iti atten 4 under these re- 
might thus use it, ey yy oo a ae pred ate aie aon ~ r oop judg _ 
stitute a large part of the interest of a biography ‘Two sourc »| ast be ee rit ether the monk did right to quit the world, we 
ies tiles Seen to Sie etal Go eat phy. tases a po ig e world he quitted. But on other grounds we 
laws of the moral world,—the creations “of poh ne sr the of gn ting la yy : ee eee 
incommunicable experience of an individual soul It i ; for th  aamenan 7 pln Bie nay lls 20 ae 
misfortune when half the ground available f on is a grave | for the few courageous spirits who ventured on the protest, in 
of our power of sympathy and our aouiinn pe gece = oe she Ze “ A dangerous to make it. When Julian 
8 occupied with what is ephemeral or trivial, and we a a lif +" met al fidel ona io toe Ce — 
‘warm welcome to any attempt, such as we have before 4. to we a ong: in “4 an ee oe life of celibacy, 
occupy the most frequented region of literature with lar ’ : a. —, ne vindication of natural impulse against the 
Valuable thought. ge an sennco ane pratone — ingustiy Z hen the vindication is 
Such an at : Q : wn Cay, we ice that the loss of its necessit 
it takes its aac deieata om _ —y when | is the loss of its value, and of much of its truth. It is 
and social probl , : past. moral as great, and perhaps a not much less hurtful mistake, to preach 
dimonphans of eo show their broad outlines more clearly in the | that the instincts which Asceticism repressed are virtuous, as to 
la tree thet the ses Lavrme - = pred = —— It — that they are vicious. The interests that centre in the 
Lever meet with as aly eamediien rd = — nae" can og hearth now need no advocate. On the other hand, 
details familiar to every-day experience. The effort f anaes aa a ar _ — to one who has renounced 
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mee ° ° a 
self-sacrifice to be absolute, we suspect, that man must stand | sequences of the heroic mistake are meant as a con. 
alone. demnation of its want of truth, we are not sure. They may 

Perhaps we may be thought to answer ourselves in adding that | possibly, be intended to exhibit one of the most characteristic 
the character to which the story owes its whole interest (the | differences in the Catholic and Protestant ideal; and it must be 
others being markedly inferior) is an exhibition of exactly the | confessed that it is not often granted to human love to intercept 
kind of self-sacrifice that family life makes impossible. We | the penalty due to the sin of another at its own cost, without 
think that the power with which this ideal is exhibited is designed | some sacrifice of truth, as well as an utter sacrifice of self: but we 
only to strengthen its condemnation, but we will try to make | wish this suggestion had been omitted, for it seems to us too much 
the reader our judge. to complicate the moral interest of the narrative. The penalty is g 

It is impossible in a short notice to give any idea of the subtlety | terrible one in the case of the anchorite Paul. It is not hard to 
and force with which the portrait of the hero is given. ‘The | the passionate ascetic to bear the scourge of the enraged cep. 
double personality—the heathen Menander reviving from time to | turion, or even the scorn and loathing of the Christian com. 
time in the hermit Paul—seems to us as original a conception in | munity which follow it; but even in the supreme hour of peril, 
fiction as it is, no doubt, familiar to the depths of spiritual ex- | the excommunicated monk may not defend the community he hag 
perience. The first half of this double life, amid the turbulent | disgraced, and exclusion from a post of honourable danger, when 
and frivolous luxury of Alexandria, is suggested by a few pages | a strong arm could have sheltered and a dauntless heart could 
of reminiscence, recalling one of the narrow and brilliant glimpses, | perhaps have inspired with something of its own spirit the cowardly 
crowded with learned detail, which M. Alma-Tadema, to whom | crew brought together by common fear, is a tremendous punish. 
the work is dedicated, is so fond of introducing into the back- | ment toa brave man. The picture of the garrison of hermits, 
Beyond the narrow cell of the huddling together to pray, when the duty of men was to fight, 
hermit Paul, on the granite rocks of Mount Sinai, we see | is drawn with vigorous scorn, and gives a profound pathos 
the Paris of the old world,—the bustling city where Menander | to the fate of one who is condemned to share their ignoble pas. 
| sivity with a heart on fire. Still the hardest trial remains, in his own 
shameful fall from his height of purity and abnegation ; he who hag 
borne hard blows with fortitude and meekness, wakens tg 
murderous hatred at a few words of scorn; he who has borne 
the unearned disgrace of the adulterer finds the fierce, sudden 





ground of his figure studies. 


hurries from one frivolous pursuit to another, striving to 
lose in the whirl of the race-course and the palestra, the 
banqueting-hall and the cock-pit, the consciousness of a 
heavy burden, which he can by no means cast off. The 
Neo-Platonic wisdom which he hears from the lips of his brother, 

























although often recurring in later days in the solitude of his cell, 
falls on his ears in the intervals of his arduous and meaningless 
hurry of life as something foreign to all desire of his, and 


his scanty and superficial intercourse with Christians suggests no | 


well from which the deep thirst of his soul may be quenched. A 
wound received in a drunken brawl brings him first an oppor- 
tunity of realising the meaning of the new faith. Asa half-recovered 
invalid, he listens to a strange pleading before his Christian host, 
where the suit is between an old man who refuses to receive, and 
his fellow-proprietors, who refuse to retain, his share of a harvest 
in which he has not worked. ‘The faith thus introduced to 
Menander as the teaching of justice and mercy becomes his own, 
and when the last persecutions of heathenism offer him the 
opportunity, the luxurious reveller bears with a joyous steadfast- 
ness, the worst that cruelty and bigotry can inflict. He has a 
fair young companion in the torture-chamber, and his memory 
of the convert whose self-adopted name of Magdalene has been 
earned by sin and justified by repentance which make the rack 
welcome, remains in his recollection, as the deep spring of human 
tenderness and guardian of wavering purity in the hermit’s cell. 
The idea is a fine one, but it seems to us essentially modern and 
German. Perhaps sentimentality is the almost inevitable draw- 
back of the exemption we have noted in this kind of historical 
painting, and while it is a fault much less offensive than coarseness 
to modern taste, it cannot be denied to be a greater dis- 
qualification to any painter of past life and manners. ‘The 
classical world was nothing so little as sentimental. How- 
ever, there are great significance and beauty in the unconscious 
transformation of Menander’s love for Magdalene into Paul’s love 
for one whom till late in the story he does not recognise as her 
son, and the relation of the pious monk to the impatient youth 
who loathes the life of a ‘‘ praying animal” is full of originality 
and beauty. There is a severity in words as well as a tenderness 
in deeds in the dealings of the elder with the younger man which 
seems to us to paint finely the double relation between them, and 
to be all the truer to nature because the object of all this tender- 
ness is a common-place creature enough. ‘The life of empty and 


narrow piety to which Hermas is confined by his obedience to his | 


father wakens indulgent sympathy in the anchorite, who has 


flame in his heart, in the presence of the very woman for whose 
supposed lover he has undergone so much. If this scene were not 
spoiled by a good deal of sentimentality on the part of the minor 
characters, we should be tempted to say it was one of the finest 
The fierce, turbulent, dissipated 

| e_ : 2 56 . : 
| heathen suddenly reviving in the Christian monk, is a picture 
we have seen equalled only in the creations of genius, and seldom 
| surpassed even there. The transformation is as transitory as it 
is sudden. The spirit of the martyred Magdalene recalls the 
| sliding virtue of Paul from the precipice, and his lonely death is 
| preceded by an expiation perfect in its simplicity and fullness, 
and very naturally conceived, we think, in the slightness of recog- 
nition with which it is met. ‘That he inscribes on the rocky wall 
of his cell an entreaty to pray for an unhappy one who was a man 
|is almost the only passage which connects the story with the 
| title, and it appears to us so singularly improbable that we are 
inclined to think it must be a fact. Nevertheless, we feel it, in 
ro deepest sense of the words, wanting in historic truth, and 
hurtful to the unity of tone in the picture where it finds a place. 
| There is a groundwork of fact in the tale. M. Ebers tells us that his 
| romance was first suggested to him by the account of a real fact 
| mentioned in the chronicles he was studying,—the self-sacrifice of 
| a monk who did, like Paul, take upon himself shame and punish- 
ment to save a guilty companion from enduring them. We will 
allow ourselves to believe that the unknown monk of Mount Sinai, 
who “ laid down his life for his friend’’ (for more than life, we 
imagine, was implied in his expulsion from a Christian community), 
was granted an insight into the meaning of the faith in a 
God who died for man, such as was sufficient to sustain him 
through the ebb of enthusiastic devotion, the bitter experience of 
human ingratitude, and the bitterer disappointment in the failure 
of divine recognition and help where it was most counted on, 
which, whether or not it formed any part of the experience of 
Gethsemane, has been the portion of every spirit which has 
striven since that day to drink that cup, and be baptised with 
that baptism. A narrative which owes its main interest to the 
illustration which it affords of this possibility can hardly be 
‘regarded from any other point of view. We might, indeed, 
have criticised Homo Sum from the point of view of the 





| we can recall in recent fiction. 









chosen this life for himself, and he contrives an escape into the historian, and every reader will feel, we think, that the rise of 
longed-for world for one who can only conquer it by knowing it. | the monastic life has been made more explicable, as well as 
The parting gift, a sheep-skin covering, which giver needs no less | more picturesque, by the description of this early phase, in which 












than receiver, is a typical summary of their whole relation. The 
gift is to cost the giver more than sleepless nights on his rocky 
couch, for Hermas has left his own sheepskin on the floor of the 
chamber of the fair Gaul, Sirona, and when the injured husband, 
as he imagines himself (though in truth the midnight interview 
has been as innocent as that of two children, and this seems to us 
the most unreal touch in the book), professes his fierce resolve to 
find its owner, Paul, with a sudden impulse of self-devoting gene- 
rosity, steps forward, and declares it to belong to him. We are 
reminded of the falsehood of Victor Hugo’s Bishop, in Les 
Mis¢rables, when he declares himself to have given Valjean the 
candlesticks he has stolen. How far the disastrous con- 








| a father and son share a narrow cell, and the hermit’s life is the 
| possible scene of filial duty and neighbourly kindliness. But the 
| reviewer who confined his attention to this aspect of the story 
| would, we think, miss its deeper meaning. 





MR. HUGHES ON THE NATIONAL CHURCH.* 
Tnerr is a freshness and a force in this collection of speeches and 
lectures on the subject of the National Church which will, we 
hope, do more to excite the interest of Liberal politicians in the 
subject of the Establishment, and of the Radical cry for its 


* The Old Church: What shall we do with it? By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Londom: 
Macmillan and Co. 
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destruction, than could have been effected by any more regularly- | 
arranged and formally divided book. No religious man who | 
believes that the separation of Church and State is a sufficient and 
final principle of ecclesiastical politics, which will really lead to 
the better acknowledgment of truth and the earlier attainment of 
unity, should leave this book unread. Among its ablest chapters 
is the essay on ‘‘ The Great Experiment of the Pure Voluntary 
System ;”—and condensed as that chapter is, and imperfect as is 
the evidence produced of the working of Voluntary Churches in 
the United States and Canada, to which it refers, no candid 
man will, we think, read what Mr. Hughes has written without 
inferring that it is a far more difficult task to separate the 
spheres of the religious and the secular in human society, than is 
usually assumed by the friends of Voluntaryism ; and that the 
experiment, so far as it has been tried, has been of much more 
doubtful result, and has seemed to answer less satisfactorily, both 
for the sphere of secular life and for the sphere of religious life, 
than the anticipations of the Voluntaryists would lead us to expect. 
Mr. Hugkes quotes the direct testimony of the ablest Americans 
on both heads, and on one at least,—the effect produced on the 
ethics of political life by this ostentatious division between politics 
and religion,—that evidence is not a little startling. Here is the 
testimony of the New York Nation as to the political influence of 
the complete divorce effected in the United States between 
Church and State :— 


“The statement of our theory of the relation between Church and 
State is a very simple matter. It is a simple negation of any relation 
at all, and we have applied that theory positively to separate them in 
every respect. We regard every contact and relationship between 
them with suspicion, and we go so far (at least this is the popular feel- 
ing, which is re-echoed in the Press) as to view with suspicion any 
citation of religious principle, or motive, or sanction, in political affairs. 
Even this does not exhaust the present tendency in this matter. While 
we have certain religious circles who believe in the persons who are 
technically called ‘Christian statesmen,’ we have another large class 
who meet the application of even moral principle to politics with con- 
tempt. This latter class is growing. The downfall of some of the | 
eminent Christian statesmen has strengthened this party and increased 
their number; for the popular mind is not careful to reflect that the 
downfall of the Christian statesmen proves no more against Christianity 
than against statesmanship. Such being the status and tendency of 
feeling amongst us in regard to the relation of Church and State, and a | 
large part of the best thinkers of the country being profoundly con- 
vinced that what is needed above all else in our politics is moral prin- 
ciple and moral stamina, whether based on religious sanctions or not, 
it would appear that our experience is not so clear and positive a proof 
of our theory that we can go before the world with it asa final solution 
of this difficult problem. Hesitation is suggested also by another con- 
sideration. It appears from our experience that the more we popu- 
larise government, the more impossible it is to keep any public interest 
‘out of politics.” It is very certain that our religious faiths, of what- 
soever form or grade, have very little effect at the present moment on 
our public life. Has the separation of Church and State led to this— 
that our moral principle and conscience are all in the Charch, and our 
practical life all in the State—and have they thus become permanently 
sundered ? Still further, have they separated the population into two 
groups—the honest, conscientious, and religious on the one side, and the 
intriguing, unscrupulous, and political on the other? The actual 
severance of the sober, conservative, and reflective part of our popula- | 
tion from practical politics is an undisputed fact.” | 
It is not a little striking to find the acutest thinkers, among 
a people who have had Church and State completely severed for 
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It is evident that our leading religious organisations have done nothing in 
the way of promoting any extornal Christian unity. There are many to 
whom tbis state of things is not repugnant, who defend the ‘ denomina- 
tional ’ type of Christianity as the natural efflorescence of the Reforma- 
tion, and rest content with it as the ultimate achievement of Protestant 
Christianity. On the other hand, there have been some who have pro- 
tested against the ‘evangelical’ heresy that the normal state of the 
Church universal is a state of schism. From many quarters have come 
eloquent expressions of the conviction that the sectarian system, how- 
ever much it may stimulate zeal, does not furnish the conditions of the 
finest and noblest Christian culture. But no adequate remedy has thus 
far been proposed, and American Christianity seems hopelessly com- 
mitted to the denominational experiment.” 

This last is a point on which we have never ceased to insist as one of 
the greatest importance. In the National Church, however little 
there may be of close approximation between the different sections, 
—and there is really a great deal more approximation than any 
one who looks only at the surface would suppose,—the mere 
existence of these various tendencies in one Church ensures a 
constant series of mutual explanations and mutual understandings. 
Nay, the Nonconformists themselves know a great deal more of 
the National Church, and the National Church of the Noncon- 
formists, than the various sects of Nonconformity know of each 
other. ‘The political interest in the Establishment is not to be 
severed from a certain religious interest about it,—or say, religious 
curiosity, if you will,—which goes along with it; and the result 
is, as we believe, both that the National Church covers a degree 
of mutual understanding between the various shades of Christian 
conviction which is not found in the countries of Voluntaryism, 
and also that it covers a mutual interest, as between the National 
Church and the Nonconforming Churches, which we should not 
find between any Churches under a purely Voluntary system. 

All this, however, would, we quite admit, be utterly insufficient 
to justify the existence of a National Church in a nation of very 
much divided creeds, were it not for the great argument of all, 
that Voluntary Churches are almost necessarily, more or less, 
the Churches of those who are already persons of definite reli- 
gious conviction, and that they hardly can be, in the general way, 
the Churches of those who have no such conviction. If we 
are to have a Church for the indifferent and the neglected at all, it 
must be a Church to the ministrations of which the State itself 
gives the indifferent and the neglected a political claim. The 
Voluntaryist Churches necessarily minister to the ignorant and 
indifferent under a great disadvantage. ‘They go to them, if they 
go at all, under the uncomfortable sense that there is no excuse for 
their intrusion (so to say) which people who are not already reli- 
gious people will acknowledge, and that they are undertaking a 
work of supererogation, in which they are liable to be snubbed 
without having anything toreply. The National Church, which has 
a national duty imposed upon it by the political laws of the nation, 
can never feel this ; and even if it is repulsed, it yet feels that in that 
repulse it is but undergoing the unpleasant side of great political 
obligations. This makes an enormous difference, not only to 
those who have to address themselves to the neglected and the 
indifferent, but in the feelings of the neglected and indifferent 
themselves, who are much less inclined to resent the efforts of public 
servants, entrusted by the nation with a great obligation towards 





































so long a period, watching the results with misgiving, and regard- | them, to serve them, than they are the apparently spontaneous 
ing the decay of public interest in matters of religion, and of | interference of a mere private religious society. Mr. Hughes, in 
moral interest in matters of politics, as some of the most important | this spirited and vigorous collection of addresses, treats this 
results of that severance. | subject as only a Christian politician who has thought much on 

Another point Mr. Hughes puts in this volume with very great these matters, and thought to very good purpose, could treat 


force. The tendency of Voluntaryism seems to be not only to- | them. 








wards further disintegration of the Churches, but towards a decided | 


There are, of course, one or two points on which we cannot 


disinclination to mutual understanding. Here is the evidence | agree with Mr. Hughes. We cannot agree with him entirely on 


which Mr. Hughes quotes from the North-American Review, in an | 


article avowedly reviewing carefully the history of the hundred 
years of Independence, on this subject :— 


“Tt might have been supposed that the contact, upon a perfectly 
equal footing, of so many Christian bodies, each zealously asserting its 
distinctive faith, would have provoked such mutual comparison as 
would gradually have brought into clear relief the essential truths 
which all were agreed in recognising. Professing to receive the same 
Gospel, it might have seemed that somewhere there must have existed 





substantial harmony; but no such result has followed. It is amazing 
to note how slight has been the reciprocal influence which these bodies 
have exerted. They seem to have pursued their separate paths, coming 
into contact with each other’s opinions only to controvert them, With | 
individuals, of course, changes of opinion have been frequent; but, so 
far as concerns the formal affirmations of the leading religious bodies, | 
with the sole exception of the Congregationalists, there has not been | 
the slightest change. With most of these bodies no modification has | 
been thought of; in one or two cases, where the relaxation of some | 
distinctive denominational feature has been suggested, it bas drawn 
forth a storm of indignation. The irreligious world has laughed at the 
spectacle of an eminent philanthropist actually brought to trial on the | 
atrocious charge of singing hymns with Christians of another name. ; 


the subject of the Ritualist prosecutions. Feeling as little 
sympathy with Ritualism as he himself feels, we yet cannot deny 
that the Ritualists have had very hard /egal measure dealt out to 
them, and that in more decisions than one, policy has seemed to 
overbear law, instead of law to overbear policy. Nor can we 
agree with him that the Public Worship Act was really a statute 
meant to be enforced equally against all deviations from the 
ceremonial law of the Church. So far as we know, it has 
never been and is never likely to be applied to deviations on 
the side of deficiency, though it has been, and will continue 
to be applied to deviations, both real and alleged, on the side of 
excess. Nor can we quite agree with Mr. Hughes either as to the 
hopelessness and uselessness of any reform of Convocation under- 
taken with the object of creating a fair Church body, or as to the 
hopefulness of the reform of the Church by Parliament. We are 
profoundly convinced that nothing done by Parliamentin this direc- 
tion will ever be more than permissive, so great and so increasing 
is the dislike of a Parliament consisting of men of all sbades of 
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faith (including no-faith) to meddle in an ecclesiastical work, | 


which, to be efficient at all, cannot possibly treat all shades 
of faith, including no-faith, with equal favour. If the national 


Church is to be reformed at all, it must be by a body of national | 


Churchmen ; and if Parliament is to sanction that reform at all, 
it must be as the wish of that body of national Churchmen, and 
not as the wish of a body made up in considerable measure of 
those who only wish to see the end of the national Church. We can 
conceive Parliament’s disestablishing and disendowing the Church, 
though we cannot conceive of that event as very near at hand. And 
we can more easily conceive Parliament's refusing to disestablish and 
disendow the Church, and leaving things exactly as they are; but 
we cannot conceive Parliament, being what it is, deliberately 
accepting full theological discussion on the Catechism, the Creeds, 
and the Thirty-nine Articles. If any change is to be made in 
respect of theology or ceremonial in the constitution of the 
Church, it must be done by those who are living members of 
the Church, and the utmost that Parliament can be expected to 
do is to give a sanction to such a change, if advocated by a very 
great majority of the sincerely loyal members of the Church. 

But our differences from Mr. Hughes on points of this kind are 
infinitesimal, compared with our cordial appreciation of these 
vigorous, manly, politically wise, and we may add, not unfre- 
quently graphic and humorous addresses. 





OXFORD IN DR. JOHNSON’S TIMES.* 


Tuis volume might, perhaps, have been more aptly entitled, 
‘¢‘ Johnsoniana,” for it is a miscellaneous collection of essays, 
most of them enlarged reprints from periodicals, on desultory 
points relating so Johnson. ‘The question which suggests itself 
is whether there can be anything still to be said in regard to 
Johnson’s life which warrants the composition of a new book 
about him. Dr. Hill is sensible of the fact, and thus formulates 
an apology for his venture :— 

‘* My justification is twofold. In the first place, I have found out 
my way in Oxford to rooms in Christ Church and Pembroke College, in 
which are stored up the documents which have enabled me to set a 
matter at rest which has been the puzzle of Jobnsonian critics for more 
than forty years...... I have, moreover, in the hours that I have 
spent in the Bodleian Library, turned over many an interesting record 
of Oxford as it was inthe early part of last century. But the chief 
part of my labour has certainly lain among books that have been for 
years in the possession of every man that was inclined to read them. 
When I first began to study these works, I read with the eager interest 
of one who was merely anxious to learn, and not as one who had any 
thoughts of setting up for a teacher himself...... But as I continued 
to read I began to feel that in every separate portrait that 
had been drawn of that great man [Johnson] there were great imper- 
fections...... As these convictions grew upon me, I began to set 
forth the views that I had formed I also formed the plan of 
writing sketches of the lives of some of Johnson’s friends...... I 
trust that I have done something to give a juster view of Johnson and 
of his biographer (Boswell), that I have helped some little 
towards a better understanding of one or two among the men whom 
they reckoned as their friends,” 

Whether Dr. Hill really has succeeded in presenting Johnson, 
Boswell, and their companions in any new light is not quite 
clear, but what he certainly is justified in laying claim to is that 
he has settled a moot point in Johnson’s biography, and that 
with great industry he has illustrated the condition of Oxford as 
a University in the last century. The moot point in question is 
the term of Johnson’s residence as an undergraduate,—whether 
of three years, according to Boswell’s statement, supported by 
Hawkins, or of only fourteen months, as first suggested by 
Croker, The matter has been discussed since Croker’s time 
with elaborate ingenuity by Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. Elwin, 
who being unable to discover proof positive for a conclu- 
sion, have fortified themselves by plausible surmises, until 
Dr. Hill now sets the matter at rest by unimpeachable 
evidence drawn from the prosaic records of the Battellbooks 
of Christ Church. Johnson himself said with much distinctness 
that his college life was known to two contemporaries, one being 
a certain John Taylor. But it has been accepted that this Taylor 
matriculated a year after the date when Johnson was said to have 
left the University, by those who yet believed him to have resided 
only fourteen months. This supposed fact was a sadly perplexing 
¢rux, until Dr. Hill, by turning over the pages of musty account- 
books, has exploded it, and recovered the unimpeachable record 
of John Taylor's matriculation only four months later than John- 
son’s. This circumstance—doing away with all incompatibility 
between the simultaneous residence of the two men—coupled 
with certain entries in the books of Pembroke College, conclu- 

















sively establish that Johnson’s university career barely extended 
| over fourteen months. Interesting though it always is to define 
‘accurately all facts connected with the life of a great man, the 
fixing of this point would not of itself be sufficient to impart any 
| general interest to Dr. Hill’s publication. That interest, in our 
| opinion, is concentrated mainly in his first chapter, headed, “Oxford 
in Johnson’s Time.” Unlike the other chapters, it is a wholly new 
production, no part having before appeared even in the form of a 
sketch, and it embodies in a lively and entertaining form a 
highly instructive picture of the University, the materials for 
which only laborious industry could have collected. 

Dr. Hill’s starting-point is that of contrast between the bitter 
tone in which Gibbon spoke of his Oxford experiences, and the 
warm attachment Johnson ever entertained towards the same 
University. ‘‘ To the University of Oxford I acknowledge no obli- 
gation, and she will as cheerfully renounce me for a son, as I am 
willing to disclaim her for a mother,” wrote the historian. Every 
one must remember the keen sarcasm with which Gibbon 
describes his own college life, and that which was openly 
led by the Fellows of Magdalen. Was this undisguised 
neglect of all tutorial obligations and of every pretence to 
academic duties special to Magdalen at the time, or was it more 
or less common to all Oxford? We rise from the perusal of Dr, 
Hill’s entertaining pages with the unpleasant impression that the 
state of things described by Gibbon was by no means peculiar to 
Magdalen. Nodoubta decidedly studious youth could then find 
amongst Oxford Tutors and Fellows men who would respond to 











his craving for instruction. Dr. Hill has unearthed a programme 
of study drawn up for some student by a tutor, which is suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to please even our modern Civil-Service 
Commissioners. The point is not what an exceptional under- 
graduate like Johnson or Lovell Edgeworth could contrive 
to extract during a University residence, by their unusual deter- 
mination, for their own peculiar benefit, but what Oxford in its 
then general condition offered as a place of discipline and instruc- 
tion to a common-place and average youth. The answer 
can only be that in this respect the Colleges generally were 
abodes of indolence and coarse dissipation. The whole place 
was permeated with abuse, and prejudice, and gross stag- 
nation of mind. The worst stories of monastic irregularities 
are matched by well-attested facts of Oxford doings. Not above 
a few years before the time we are writing of—as is admitted by 
that staunch old Tory, Hearne—the head of an Oxford Hall shut 
it up entirely, refusing to take any students, and enjoyed his emolu- 
ments in the country. A telling illustration of the feeling of the Uni- 
versity authorities is afforded by the treatment dealt out to any 
undergraduates guilty of strict religious observances in the manner 
of the Methodists. Such acase happened, though after Johnson's 
time, in St. Edmund’s Hall, where six students came to be ob- 
noxious for their strict religious practices. lt appears that the 
Principal was indisposed to take steps against them, but the Vice- 
Principal, manifestly a man of vehement impulses, called on the 
Vice-Chancellor, in his capacity of Visitor, to proceed to extremes, 
and pronounce the expulsion of the six young men. An inquiry 
was held, and sentence was pronounced. From a statement in 
support of the Vice-Chancellor’s judgment, it is made to appear 
that they were all ‘‘ totally ignorant of Greek and Latin,” and 
that, moreover, they had been brought up to mean trades. One 
of the lot, Benjamin Blatch by name, was, however, exempted 
from punishment, though ‘he confessed ignorance, and 
declined all examination.” But then we read in a defence of 
these proceedings by Dr. Nowell, the Principal, that ‘as he was 
represented to be a man of fortune, and declared that he was not 
designed for Holy Orders, the Vice-Chancellor did not think fit 
to remove him, for this reason only, though he was supposed to 
be one of the ‘righteous overmuch.’” This case produced asen- 
sation, and gave rise to a public protest; for to render the 
injustice more glaring, one Welling, also belonging to St. 
Edmund’s Hall, who had said publicly that only a knave could 
believe in the miracles of Moses, received altogether different 
treatment. This individual,— 

*¢Was a poor foundling beggar-boy, bred in a workhouse, and thence 
received into the house of a hatter, to run errands. Next he had been 
the scout of an apothecary. Then he had been taken into the house of 
a pious clergyman and schoolmaster, where he got a smattering of 
learning. Next he had been an assistant in a school. Here he main- 
tained his Deistical principles, till the maid-servant being found with 
child, both he and she were dismissed. Hoe married her, and she getting 
a place in a Jew’s family, could now contribute to his support.” 

As Welling had indulged in his irreligious remarks publicly in St. 
John’s gardens, and moreover, aggravated the offence by being 





* Dr. Johnson: his Friends and his Critics. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 187 
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in a state of intoxication, this scandal was perforce brought under 
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the notice of the Vice-Chancellor, who was obliged to hold an 
inquiry. Welling, however, probably in consequence of some pro- 
tection, did not suffer any practical inconvenience, though the 
evidence against him appears to have been conclusive. The 
Vice-Chancellor was satisfied with his professing belief in the 
miracles of Moses, and an expression of contrition at having been 
drunk. Welling subsequently found no difficulty in being ad- 
mitted to orders, and received a cure of souls. It is recorded 
that, in reply to a question how he could have brought himself 
to take this step, he jocularly remarked, ‘‘ Why should I not 
read the Bible for money, as well as any other book?” Well 
authenticated anecdotes of this character illustrate vividly the 
then condition of the University and of the Church. 

That Oxford was distinguished as a hot-bed of Jacobite senti- 
ment is notorious, and Dr. Hill has collected various interesting 
notices in connection with public manifestations of this political 
feeling. It exhibited itself not merely in academic utterances— 
Jacobite speeches by University Dons on State occasions—but 
repeatedly led to sanguinary riots, attended with the destruction 
of property. On more occasions than one the military had to be 
called in, and Oxford assumed the appearance of a city in the 
occupation of the soldiery. In 1716, on. the Prince of Wales’s 
birthday, the streets were the scene of a regular stand-up fight 
between the soldiers, the townspeople, and the University, in the 
course of which houses were wrecked and the Vice-Chancellor 
mobbed and hustled by the soldiery. This disloyal feeling con- 
tinued long, and two years after Culloden there was again a dis- 
turbance, of which an amusing narrative is preserved by a 
Windsor Canon, and therefore stout Hannoverian, called Blagrove, 
who happened to be present. Being in Winter's coffeehouse, he 
was told of some rioters in the street uttering treasonable cries :— 

“There had been that day an entertainment in Balliol College, a very 
hotbed of Jacobites, to which had been invited, among other out-coliege 
guests, Mr. Dawes, Mr. Whitmore, and Mr. Luxmoore. The guests, as 
soon as they left Balliol, had begun their treasonable cries, The Canon 
hurried into the street, and beard the rioters, as they went down High 
Street, not only bless King James and Prince Charles, but also d n 
K——g G——e. He boldly laid hold of one of them, but his com- 
rades desired him to let him go. Some even pulled off their 
clothes, and struck the Canon. They then went down St. Mary 
Hall Lane, waving their caps, and shouting the most treason- 
able expressions, when they met two soldiers. The gownsmen, 
being seven or eight in number, demanded the soldiers’ swords, tore the 
coat of one of them, and insisted on both crying, ‘ King James for ever !’ 
The Canon tried to take refuge in Oriel College, for the rioters had now 
increased to forty. Some cried, ‘D nK gG e and all his assist- 
ants !’ and cursed the Canon in particular. Mr. Dawes laid hold of him, 
and then stripping to fight, cried out, ‘I ama man who dares say, “ God 
bless K g James the Third ;” and I tell you my name is Dawes, of 
St. Mary Hall. I am a man of independent fortune; and therefore 
afraid of no man.’ The Proctor came up at that moment and seized 
Mr. Dawes, who, even when in the Proctor’s hands, shouted, ‘ G d 
bless my dear K ¢ J—s,’” 

The Canon, having lodged a formal complaint with the Vice- 
Chancellor, the latter expressed regret at the occurrence, but 
said ‘* nothing could prevent young fellows getting into liquor.” 
He promised, however, to set them an ‘“‘ imposition,” and postpone 
their degrees by a year. More than this the Vice-Chancellor re- 
fused to do. ‘*In consequence of this,” says the Canon, ‘the 
rioters were treated with general respect, and I was as generally 
hissed and insulted.” Canon Blagrove was not a man easily put 
down. At the next assizes he lodged an information against the 
Vice-Chancellor before one of the Judges. Subsequently the 
matter was taken up in higher quarters. The offenders were 
brought before the Court of King’s Bench, when Whitmore and 
Dawes ‘*‘ were sentenced to be fined five nobles, to suffer two 
years’ imprisonment to find securities for their good 
behaviour for seven years and to walk immediately round 
Westminster Hall, with a label affixed to their foreheads denoting 
their crime and sentence, and to ask pardon of the several Courts.” 
The Vice-Chancellor himself was also threatened with prosecution, 
though that was allowed to drop. How little effect the pro- 
ceedings had in restraining disloyal manifestations was shown by 
the seditious harangue of Dr. King, Principal of St. Mary Hall, in 
the following year, at the opening of the Radcliffe Library, a 
harangue in which he openly prayed for the Pretender’s return, in 
phrases so powerful and so sarcastic, that the speech twenty years 
later was fresh in the mind of John Wilkes as a masterpiece of auda- 
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WORK ABOUT THE FIVE-DIALS.* 
“LONDON is quiteempty! All London is out of town!” is the phrase 
with which, in some form or other, those who still linger greet one 
another. And what of the tens of thousands, the hundreds of 
thousands, who never move a mile from their own door-step, to 
whom the sight of a green field would be like a glimpse into Para- 
dise, and the song of the thrush like a revelation? Around us, at 
our very doors oftentimes, supplying our daily needs, is a vast 
seething population about which we know comparatively nothing. 
The little volume before us introduces us to the interior of a few 
of the crowded houses—it seems like irony to call them homes— 
which, through all the long July and August days, remain crowded 
still. We know nothing of the writer, who has chosen to write 
anonymously, but Carlyle, in a little word of preface, guarantees 
the accuracy of all the statements made; and the writer herself 
says she has given unvarnished facts, merely altering names. 
Her special field of labour is in the crowded district of the Five- 
Dials. She gives the results of considerable personal experience, 
and though differing from her on one or two points, we think the 
suggestions she makes, on the whole, valuable, and worthy of close 
consideration ; while her narrative is, at the same time, full of 
points of lighter interest. ‘‘ There are subjects here for a dozen 
novels,” was our first exclamation, as we read one after another 
of her scenes from real life,—but graver thoughts will press 
themselves upon the attention of the thoughtful reader. 
It is many years since the present writer was first roused to study 
the social aspect of class differences in England closely, by the 
perusal of Yeast, that most remarkable and least read of all the 
writings of the late Charles Kingsley. Since then we have come 
into pretty intimate contact with many of the poorest and most 
suffering, though not the most degraded or criminal, of the great, 
long-suffering, patient mass of our population ; have looked very 
carefully into philanthropic and legislative measures for the 
benefit of that population ; and while rejoicing over every fresh 
impulse given in the direction of compulsory education and its 
attendant, compulsory cleanliness, we are convinced that the 
personal association and sympathy of the cultivated with the un- 
cultivated mind is the only real lever for raising and improving 
the latter. Believing as we do that Christianity will prove the 
dominant faith of the world, and that Christianity in its fruits 
means, that oppression shall cease, that all that militates against 
brotherhood cease, and righteousness and order reign, we believe 
that this will be hastened, not by Charity Organisation Societies, 
admirable as they are in their way, nor by compulsory education, 
essential as that has become, but by the number of those who, 
steeped in the spirit of Christ, shall go down into the arena, to 
hold out a helping hand to those still groping in the darkness 
below. It is friendliness that is needed, and it is the spirit of 
friendliness which stands in such danger at this time. We know 
that is a statement which will surprise many who are ready to 
exclaim, ‘‘Surely there never was a day when so much was 
done for the poor!” Perhaps not, but there was perhaps 
never a day when less was done with them. We cannot 
within our present limits stay to explain that sentence, 
but we are sure some will see its force. And the writer 
of the little book we are about to consider, arriving at the same 
conclusion, draws attention to the zeal with which we are accus- 
tomed now-a-days to preach a crusade (a valuable one, too) 
against pampering people by perpetual almsgiving, till we are 
more than half afraid of the acts of generous and simple kindli- 
ness which between so-called equals go so far to make up the 
sum of the pleasant things of life, but which a stern social creed 
would forbid towards the poor, lest they, forsooth! should be 
injured thereby. We are no advocate for turning the district 
visitor into a relieving officer, or for doles of meat and tickets 
for soup, given at random, but we ask, in the words of the writer 
before us, “‘ Why should the poor be deprived of the outcome of 
friendship which is such a joy to ourselves?” In that word “friend- 
ship” is the key to her success with those among whom she 
works. We believe a true test of the right rule in giving would 
be to give nothing you would not willingly in some form receive. 
The grace of knowing how to receive is a more uncommon one 
than that of knowing how to give, but we must pass to a closer 
examination of the little volume before us. As we read its re- 


cious sedition. The reader on turning to Dr. Hill's book will find | .544 of cases of semi-starvation, of overcrowded rooms, ill- 


not a few other striking illustrations of Oxford life as it was in the 
last century, and of an University system where a Professor- 
ship of Greek was ‘a very pretty sinecure, requiring very little 
knowledge,” which a Chesterfield could recommend as a berth 
suitable to a foppish youth. 


| ventilated alleys, ill-drainage, and polluted water,— 


“Tho little done doth vanish from the mind 
That forward sees, how much remains to do.” 


| We read of one crowded district where a tank of drinking-water 





_ Work About the Fire-Dials. London: Macmillan and Oo. 1878. 
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was under an oil and tallow chandler’s shop, and when fever 
came and the attention of the sanitary inspector was at last called 
to the subject, at the bottom of the tank was found two inches 
of mud, the decomposing bodies of fourteen rats, soap, candles, 
and dead beetles! Who shall say for how much drunkenness 
and human misery such a condition of things was answerable! 
With regard to overcrowding, notwithstanding all that has 
been done, both in the way of legislative enactment, public-spirited 
benevolence, and private enterprise, the case is still bad enough to 
be a disgrace in a Christian, enlightened land. One spot, happily 
now condemned under the Artizans’ Dwellings Act, but not yet 
demolished, is the small district, commonly called ‘the Bury,” 
behind St. Martin’s Lane. There, in one street, 500 feet in length, 
and fourteen courts, 3,000 persons are crowded. And the authority 
we are now quoting finds in the central parts of London rents so 
high and rooms so scarce that it is often impossible for father, 
mother, and perhaps a large family to possess more than one room. 
It is worth while to look at an instance or two, if only to realise the 
full horror of the position. We have here narratives of one family, 
consisting of husband, wife, three working sons, a younger boy, 
and girl, all living in a single room, fourteen feet by thirteen,—the 
man kept at home permanently by a bad leg. In another case, the 
inspector tried to interfere because in one room husband and wife 
and eight sickly children and a family of rabbits were kept. Can 
we wonder, adds the writer, that the father was unable to begin 
his day’s work without a glass of spirits? And yet that is but 
arguing in a circle, since probably the glass of spirits began the | 
poverty that accepted such miserable quarters. The principle and | 
plan upon which the Waterlow Buildings are erected, appear on the 
whole, the soundest and best; and we believe, stands the practical 
test which may apply to such an assertion, inasmuch as we believe 
them to be fairly remunerative. But while fully awake to the 
misery and degradation caused by such overcrowding as we have 
described, the writer whose work we are considering fails, it seems 
to us, to see the way in which poverty touches some of the finer 
natures amongst the miserably poor. She records, as an instance 


$y 


with, as any one will know who has tried to procure a sick-nurse 
for a poor invalid without paying exorbitantly. There are, of 
course, hospitals, and there is now that most excellent hospital 
for women, Mrs. Garrett-Anderson’s, 222 Marylebone Road ; but 
it is not for hospital cases that these nurses are wanted, but for 
the bedridden, and the victims of chronic rheumatism or other 
disease, who find themselves laid aside, and their homes ren. 
dered miserable, for want of skilled hands to minister, 
The volume before us speaks of an excellent institution 
of nurses in Bloomsbury Square, where ladies trained to 
nurse will go to any one needing them within a radius 
of three miles from the central home; and we could wish to 
see such institutions multiplied, but they do not meet the entire 
case; there is a species of self-devotion which seems at present 
beyond the endurance of those who kindly volunteer for such 
work, and that is, that they should consent for small sums to 
regard themselves as paid. We have at present ladies as minister- 
ing angels, often truly such, and trained nurses asking from one 
to three guineas a week; but we want skilful nurses willing to 
do the fatiguing, often repulsive, work undertaken now by 
‘‘ Sisters,” at, say, a rate of from seven to ten shillings a week, or 
some sum which the labouring man shall find it not impossible to 
command. And while mentioning the question of nurses and 
hospitals, we may call attention to the demand for the multiplica- 
tion of those invaluable ‘‘ homes,” of which there are far too few, 
where discharged hospital patients may recover health and strength 
before returning to work. The volume before us suggests the 
inviting of such invalids, especially children, privately to country 
homes, where the run of the kitchen and the fields would be like 
a glimpse of Paradise. There are, of course, difficulties in the 
way of this sort of thing, but if the spirit of friendliness of which 
we have spoken existed more completely between the heads of 
households and their servants, it would be far easier to accomplish. 

The question of drunkenness, which underlies so much of 
the misery and disease with which we are called to do battle, 
is one very difficult to touch. In common with most of those now 





of ingratitude and want of integrity occasionally to be met with, 
the story of a family she names ‘ Lin.” It is short, and we will 
give it in her own words :— 


“T was asked to go and see a woman whose child had just died, and 
on going into her room I found Mrs. Lin seated on the floor one bitter | 
cold day in February. She was nursing a little child in front of a very | 
small fire; her husband was a painter out of work, and had been with- 
out employment for some time. They had lost ‘their home,’ as the | 
poor call it, meaning thereby their furniture and possessions, and the | 
room was literally bare. The elder child had just died of want of | 
sufficient food; this was the opinion of the parish doctor, who had been 
called in too late, and who did not expect the other child would live. 
Some milk was allowed for the child by the parish doctor's order, but | 
much besides milk was wanted which the parish authorities would not | 
give. I provided her with all she wanted for the child, and looked 
after it constantly until it was out of danger. The man got a promise | 
of work, and I lent him £1 to get his clothes and tools out of pawn, and | 
he gave me his word to repay me in small weekly sums. He got work, | 
and changed his house. I went there to seo Mrs. Lin, and to my sur- | 
prise found tho walls of her room hung with little pictures. I asked | 
her how she had got them; and she said that when her husband had | 
brought home his first week’s wages on Saturday, she had spent three | 
and sixpence in buying these pictures, as the room looked so uncom- 
fortable without them. She had not yet bought bed or bedding, and I 
should have said needed every necessary of life. I was not over- | 
pleased, and said she should have repaid mo before buying luxuries. | 
In her reply she said she saw no harm in getting the pictures first, as | 
she could not live with bare walls; and added that after all she was | 
sorry I had come so often to see her in the other house, as it had only | 
caused the neighbours to talk about her affairs. After that I discon- 


| labouring among the poor, the writer with whose work we are 


concerned, advocates coffee-houses, as the great antidote to public- 
houses. And while we believe the movement to be one in the 


| right direction and one which deserves hearty support, we do not 


believe it will be successful on any large scale till the real freedom 


| of aclub is attained, and the poor man, like his rich neighbour, 


can take coffee or alcohol, as it pleases him. The real experiment 
remains yet to be tried; when the bar of every public-house 
offers tea and coffee side by side with beer and brandy, we may 
hope to see a real diminution in evils resulting from drunkenness, 

In the neighbourhood of the Seven Dials, a coffee-tavern has 
been opened on avery large scale. Working-men can come into it, 
and use the lower and upper rooms for breakfast and dinner ; 
they may bring their own food, have it cooked at the charge of 
one halfpenny—this seems to us a real boon—the cup of cocoa, 
coffee, or tea costing a penny, and these of really good quality ; 
the whole place is made thoroughly attractive, and is frequented 
by from 1,500 to 2,000 persons a day. 

We can only touch one more point, and that an important one, 
the question of thrift. The Post-Office Savings’ Bank has hitherto 
proved wholly inadequate to meet the necessities of the case. Itis 
too complicated in its working to commend itself to those to 
whom the simplest rules of arithmetic are still a puzzle ; it does 
not help the saving of pennies, taking no sum under a shilling ; 













tinued my visits. I have met her sometimes since in the street, and | the sum, once put in, cannot be withdrawn with ease ; and 
she has tried to explain away what sbe had said; but I have taken no | greatest drawback of all, the Post Office is closed early. The 
— ore nae | National Penny Bank seems to supply all the defects of this 
To us there is something inexpressibly touching in the history of | system, and though it has only been established about two years 
that bare room, with its walls hung with little pictures. Else- and a half, more than £115,000 has been entered. The money can 
where, the writer can quote with considerable effect Hood’s pathetic | he withdrawn at any moment, and much which is entered repre- 
Hines += ' sents ‘small sums saved by children and grown-up people to be 
| used at the Bank holiday.” We cannot pursue this subject fur- 


: : ; , _ |ther, but we heartily commend to our readers the little volume 
But she cannot realise the half-mad desire which might seize | whose contents we have briefly indicated. 


sensitive though poverty-stricken natures to make those bare | 
walls a little home-like, before even considering the so-called | 
necessaries of life,—to them the pictures were more even than a | 


* A wall so blank, my shadow I thank, 
For sometimes falling there.” 





THREE BOOKS ON GERMAN SOCIALISM.* 













bed ; and the sense that such a crave would not be understood, | 
would be criticised and censured, with the latent feeling added | 
on, that perhaps it was not justifiable by any code they could | 
formulate, was sufficiently provocative of the outburst of bad- 
temper which, somehow, is the last thing the most honest friend | 
of the poor is disposed to stand from them. 


M. Kaurmann has chosen a very opportune time for issuing 
the second edition of his book on Socialism. It is founded on 
the larger work of Schiiffle, and occasionally M. Kaufmann has 
been content to translate his author. As, however, he very 





* 1. Socialism. From the German of Schiiffle, by W. Kaufmann. Second 


| Edition. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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We have in this little volume a valuable chapter on the subject | m1 Die Lehren des heutigen Socialismus, By H. yon Sybel 
of nurses,—after all, one of the most difficult questions to deal | 3. Der Moderne Socialismus. By Dr. Jiiger. Berlin: yon Muyden. 1873. 
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“ely determined to put in three hundred small pages what M. 
Schiiffle had to tell in six hundred large ones, much condensation 
has been necessary. Sometimes there is consequent obscurity ; 
in one or two places we were obliged to refer to the German work 
to make out the English, and there are occasional Teutonisms, 
like savouring after, instead of savouring of, but most of the 
translation and condensation is well done. In some places, M. 
Kaufmann has departed from the views of his author, and in 
others he has introduced matter of bis own. Professor Von 
Sybel’s sketch of the growth of the opinions of Socialism 
and Communism is brilliant and masterly. Bitterly opposed 
to the doctrines he describes, he speaks of his: antagonists 
with the dignity of a true historian. Dr. Jiiger’s work is the 
fullest account which we have seen of the teachers and disciples 
of the newly-developed creed. 

Before Socialism proper had arisen in Germany, there were 
hopes that social federalism might ameliorate the conditioa of the 
working-classes. Social federalism, or the formation of free co- 
operative societies, governed by laws made by its own members, 
was the panacea which Marlo devised for the misery he saw 
around him. Marlo had arrived at his conclusions after many 
years of study and after most careful investigations of the condition 
of the labouring classes. He had been led by chance to direct his 
attention to the subject. A German labourer in Norway had 
asked him to do some commission for him in the Fatherland. 
When Marlo promised to do this, the labourer became communi- 
eative, and gave an account of his life. It was a story of cease- 
jess and painful struggle to obtain the mere necessaries of daily 
subsistence. The landscape before Marlo was exquisite, and 
it seemed terrible to him that men living in so fair a country 
should be suffering such hardship :— 

* What is the cause of this? Iasked myself .... . Like many other 

students of nature, I had always given my attention in the workshops of 
industry to the machinery rather than to the human beings, to the pro- 
ducts of human industry rather than to the producers themselves...... 
The convincing words of this labourer made me feel the comparative 
uselessness of my scientific investigations, and I arrived shortly ata 
determination to investigate the sufferings of our race, their causes and 
remedies...... It was only after I had arrived at my own conclusions, 
unaided, that I turned to economic literature.” 
Finding that his own views were essentially different from those 
of all the writers he studied, Marlo felt himself free to attempt a 
*‘new system.” The ‘‘new system” was the advocacy of 
co-operation in production and consumption. 

Schultz Delitzsch was the next great apostle of the Co-operative 
system. Delitzsch instituted a number of societies of the same 
kind as the Rochdale Pioneers, and others for all branches of 
industry. By saving, providence, and co-operation, workmen 
were in time to become capitalists, and to own the machinery 
they worked. Delitzsch met with most wide-spread support. He 
was called ‘‘ king of the social realm,” and was held by the work- 
ing-classes in all Germany to be the sole authority in economic 
matters. The Liberal party (Fortschrittspartei) found a valuable 
ally in the well-organised clique Delitzsch had massed together. 
The Government at that time (1860-1863) waged repeated strug- 
gles with the Liberals, and felt that there might be much danger 
in this new addition to the strength of their opponents. The new 
school avowed that the principles of liberty must be consistently 
followed throughout, and agitated for Constitutional Government, 
and the abstinence of the State from all concern in matters 
economic, 

Other doctrines had indeed been preached before now, but no 
one had listened to the preacher. Karl Marx had in the year 
1859 published his first tirade against capital. He protested in 
this work that capital was only a later development, that it had 





found no place in the earlier history of the world, and that it 
would in due time disappear again from the surface of the earth, 
But Marx’s book was not likely to find many readers. It was | 
couched in what Jiiger calls the ‘‘ Hegelian jargon.” Marx, being 
a devoted student of Hegel, invariably imitates the obscurity of | 
his favourite author, and ‘‘ disdains to write about the simplest | 
things in such words as other mortals would employ.”  Ilis, 
doctrine is simply this,—‘‘ Away with capital!” He ignores the | 
fact that without capital and individual enterprise new fields of 

labour could never be opened up, and after long exposi- 

tions of the miseries of the labouring classes, returns invati- | 
ably to his one solution for the difficulty,—Delenda est Carthago. 
A more striking personality and a brighter style were necessary 
to bring Socialism into great popular notice, for even the wildness 
of its teaching failed to rouse interest while it was unfolded in 
the ponderous phrases of Marx. The need was, unfortunately, 
supplied by the brilliant and fascinating Ferdinand Lassalle. 


i 


Lassalle was born in the year 1825, of Jewish parents. His 
father wished him to be a merchant, but he declined to devote 
himself to commerce, having a strong taste for philosophy and 
law. He was in Berlin during the revolution of 1848, and took 
considerable part in it. In Berlin he made the acquaintance of 
the Countess Hatzfeld, a lady twenty years older than himself, 
and during the rest of his life she remained his devoted friend. 
Her feeling for him was of that rare kind in which jealousy has no 
part; Lassalle could confide to her the story of his love for other 
women. His popularity in society was wonderful. ‘I can’t help 
liking you,” Heine had said to him in Paris; and the circle of 
friends who gathered round Varnhagen in Berlin had all the 
same feeling about him. While he was playing the social lion, 
and working hard at law, he suddenly amazed‘the scholar world 
with a critical account of Heraclitus, which was acknowledged 
to be the most thorough that had ever appeared on the sub- 
ject. ‘There seemed no limit to his powers and his interests. 
He had long been a student of political economy. In 1864 his 
chief book on the subject was published. It was in the form of 
an attack on Schultz Delitzsch. ‘This book afforded the most 
amusing instance of Lassalle’s extraordinary vanity. ‘* When my 
book comes out,” he said, in a dedication to his opponent, “ you 
can consider yourself dead ; soon it will have a few thousand 
readers, and then you may consider yourself buried.” Although 
the book found many readers, it by no means demolished 
Delitzsch, and Lassalle lived to regret having sounded his own 
praises in such very loud tones, Lassalle’s end was romantic. 
When he was reading one day at the Kaltbad, half way 
up the Rigi, a young lady with a party of friends begged to 
be escorted to the summit. She turned out to be an old 
acquaintance, and Lassalle was delighted to assent. The young 
lady and Lassalle were soon desperately in love with one another. 
Lassalle was a Jew, the lady a Catholic, and so religious difficul- 
ties stood in the way of their marriage. Lassalle offered to give up 
everything, but suddenly the young lady changed her mind, and 
a former admirer of hers came to tell Lassalle that all must be 
considered at an end. Lassalle instantly challenged the bearer 
of the ill tidings, and met his death in the duel that ensued. 
Lassalle had founded his doctrines on those of Marx, and the 
attention that had been given to Lassalle caused a better hearing 
to be given after his death to the older teacher. Lassalle’s own 
doctrines were universal suffrage, free education, and the State 
organisation of vast associations of labourers, in which association 
each labourer is to receive, not wages, but the full equivalent of 
his work. In other words, capital is not to have its profit,—in 
short, its claims are to be wholly disallowed. 

Now, the National-Liberal party in Germany had, as we have 
seen, found its strongest allies in the camps of the followers of 
Schultz Delitzsch. The new school of Lassalle became its bitterest 
enemy. It was by no means certain whether the Socialists 
would not join the Government in attacking the Liberals. 
Lassalle paid Bismarck a visit one day, without waiting for an 
introduction. His vanity was much gratified by seeing all his 
own writings—including two pamphlets which the Government 
had suppressed—in the Chancellor's library. Bismarck talked 
most cordially to Lassalle. ‘* We might form one party,” he said, 
‘* Our alliance would, I fear, be short,” answered Lassalle. A 
few days after, they met in the street, and walked together for 
some distance, arm-in-arm. ‘If any journalist sees us,” said 
Bismarck, ‘ there will be all sorts of constructions put on this 
walk.” Lassalle laughed. ‘ Well, it won’t do me any harm,” 
said the Chancellor. ‘*Nor me,” said the modest Lassalle. 
The alliance could, as Lassalle predicted, not be lasting. The 
Socialists in Germany have declared themselves against everybody. 
They detest the Government and abominate the Opposition. They 
inveigh against religion and declaim against patriotism, Their 
programme consists, infor alia, of the abolition of the standing 
army, and the institution in its stead of a national guard, and the 
removal of all taxes, except a graduated income-tax. These and 
similarly extravagant doctrines are preached in an enormous num- 
ber of journals with which they flood the working-classes. The 
Government are seeking to stem the tide by the publication of 
sheets, distributed gratuitously, teaching the folly of Socialist 
striving. Noone can say yet what the end will be. It is to 
be hoped that in the present excitement, the Government will 
not lend to the Socialists the glory of martyrdom, by promul- 
gating severe restrictive measures. If things are only allowed 
to go on in their course, the teaching of Marx and Lassalle will 
probably soon be forgotten by the masses, and only recorded in 
books on political economy in those chapters devoted to the 
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Utopian dreams or nightmares of some philanthropic but short- 
sighted philosophers. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Whistle-Binkie ; or, the Piper of the Party. Being a Collection of 
Songs for the Social Circle, 2 vols. (David Robertson, Glasgow.)—We 
are glad to see at length so admirable a reprint of a collection of Scotch 
songs that is full of originality and freshness. And this edition has 
one great advantage over its predecessor in having a biographical 
notice of one or two of the contributors who were alive in 1853, when 
the last edition was published, and whose lives therefore were not 
given in that edition. Amongst these is James Ballantine, one of the 
best of the ballad-writers, of whose admirable songs we extract a 


single specimen :— 
“CREEP AFORE YE GANG. 

Creep awa’, my bairnie, creep afore ye gang, 

Cock ye baith your lugs to your auld Grannie’s sang: 
Gin ye gang as far, ye will think the road lang, 
Creep awa’, my bairnie, creep afore ye gang. 

Creep awa’, my bairnie, ye’re ower young to learn 

To tot up and down yet, my bonnie wee bairn; 

Better creepin’ cannie, than fa'in wi’ a bang, 

Duntin’ a’ your wee brow,—creep afore ye gang. 
Ye'll creep, an’ ye'll hotch, an’ ye'll nod to your mither, 
Watchin’ ilka step o' your wee dousy brither ; 

Rest ye on the floor till your wee limbs grow strang, 

An’ ye'll be a braw chiel yet,—creep afore ye gang. 
The wee birdie fa’s when it tries ower soon to flee, 
Folks are sure to tumble, when they climb over hie ; 

They wha canna walk right are sure to come to wrang, 

Creep awa’, my bairnie, creep afore ye gang.” 


The notice of James Ballantine’s life, as well as of William Miller’s, 
adds a great interest to this edition of Whistle-Binkie. 


Life and Adventures of an Unfortunate Author. By Himself. 
(Samuel Tinsley.)—This is supposed to be the autobiography of an 
author who fails in the great ambition of his life, and having staked 
everything on the chance, commits suicide. It is difficult to criticise a 
book of this kind seriously. What is meant by calling him an “un- 
fortunate” author? So far from being unfortunate, he seems to have 
been, if only his own folly had permitted, one of the most fortunate of 
men. The most improbable things occur, to give him all, or even more 
than he wishes, But he has an ambition to write something such as the 
world has never seen before ; an essay which is to be the culmination of 
all wisdom, This is the rock on which his career is wrecked. If the moral 
is to be that men had better not cherish such ambitions,—very good ; we 
cannot quarrel with it, though we are inclined to think it superfluous. 
Most men are only too much disposed to be common-place, and content 
with ignoble aims, If there is anything that does not need to be 
preached against, it is enthusiasm. But if a moral is to be enforced, we 
must have a reasonable, probable story, and here we have nothing of the 
kind. From beginning to end, there is scarcely any incident or character 
that we can recognise as natural. Theearly history, the successes and 
misfortunes, and most of all, the literary ambitions of the author, are 
quite remote from ordinary experience, and we read them without the 
pleasure or profit which the writer might well be able to produce, were 
his powers more happily employed. 

Fashion Then and Now. By Lord William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—A veteran writer who remembers the “O. P.” riots, 
and was apparently able to form an opinion about the behaviour of the 
audience, if the word ‘ audience ” may be used in such a case, has a right 
to be garrulous. Accordingly he discourses, to quote the words of the title- 
page, about “ Dress, Elections, Duelling, Amateur Theatricals, Racing, 
Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Skating, Golfing, Curling, Deep-sea 
Fishing, Yachting.” Some of these subjects we feel to be quite beyond 
us, and who can pretend to be conversant with all? The writer does 
not, indeed, go very deeply into any of them, and probably experts in 
these various arts would not own themselves to be much indebted to 
him. The best part of his volumes is to be found in his personal re- 
miniscences, He has seen something of men whom future generations 
will probably be anxious to hear about. These two volumes will doubt- 
less form part of the very copious material which the historians of the 
vext century will have to deal with. They will not be the less valuable 
because his facts are more to be depended upon than his judgments. 
He retains, for instance, a belief in the merits of the late Duke of York. 
There is, indeed, very tangible proof to be seen somewhere south of 
Pall Mall that many people held it some fifty years ago. But at the 
present day it has a very odd look. After this, the most noticeable 
thing in the book is the astounding quality of Lord William Lennox’s 
Latin. He quotes it, indeed, with considerable intrepidity. Even our 
old friend “ Emollit mores,” &c., “ suffers a sea-change into something 
rich and strange.” 


The Lawyer's Daughter. 3 vols. By Frank Trollope. (Skeet.)— 
The reader knows -pretty well what he may expect to find when the 
scene of a novel is laid in Venice, in the seventeenth century. Unscrupu- 
lous nobles, adventurers of every degree of villainy, outlaws, bravoes, 
and the like, throng the stage, while he gathers occasional glimpses of 
more stately personages, members of the mysterious Council of Ten, 


the way of drawing character. Hoe leads us, indeed, by something he 
says early in the tale, to expect the working-out of a moral. The hero 
begins by vowing vengeance against the murderer of his mother, and we 
are told what arash and sinful thing he did, and how much he will suffer 
for it. But though he executes the vengeance in a very complete and 
satisfactory manner—and it must be allowed that the Duke of Mala. 
mocco amply deserved all that he got—it does not appear that the 
punishment followed. He gets many hard knocks and gives many 
more, and goes through all the adventures which the hero of such q 
novel may naturally expect. But he always falls uppermost, gets very 
well out of every scrape, marries the young lady of his love, and ip 
fact, suffers no permanent loss but banishment from Venice,—and 
Venice, if we may judge from this sample of its life, does not seem to 
havo been a very agreeable place of residence. The story moves very 
briskly, virtue is triumphant, and crime is crushed; every one comes 
by his own, and the specially deserving are found to be counts ang 
countesses, and the like. In fact, The Lawyer’s Daughter is a read. 
able story, which will not disappoint the reader, if he does not look for 
what it does not profess to give. 

Memoir of the late Alfred Smee, F.R.S. By his Daughter. With g 
Selection from his Miscellaneous Writings. (Bell and Sons.)—So varied 
and useful a life as Mr. Smee’s deserveda memorial. Without attaining 
to a first rank in science, yet he probably did a work for the popularising 
of scientific knowledge that has not often been surpassed. His remark. 
able versatility of mind probably forbad his eminence, while it promoted 
his usefulness. Almost anything might have been expected from aman 
who was elected to a Fellowship of the Royal Society in his twenty. 
third year. But Mr. Smee was not of the temperament, if he was of 
the calibre, that is required for the ideal man of science. He was 
keenly alive to the interests and questions of the passing hour, and was 
ready to break a lanco with an antagonist on ephemeral questions, 
Ephemeral questions, however, have often very much to do with the 
general happiness, and it would be difficult to say whether it 
would have conduced to the public benefit, if they had been 
neglected for the sake of abstruse research. Mr. Smee engaged ina 
smart warfare with the Railway Companies, which wished to turp 
Finsbury Circus into a station, and vanquished them ; and he preserved 
the London Institution from some utilitarian scheme of an educational 
kind, a good deed which is now, we are glad to see, bearing its fruit. 
He stood three times as a Conservative for the borough of Rochester. 
We cannot give him here our perfect sympathy, but we do not know 
what we might have to say, if all Conservatives were cast in the same 
mould. The record of these doings makes, as may be easily supposed, 
a readable book, which no one can read without profit, if there is anything 
to be learnt from the story of an energetic and intellectual man, whose 
whole life was ruled by conscience and high religious feeling. 

A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data. By D. K. Clarke, CE, 
(Blackie and Son).—A very handy and reliable book of reference for 
mechanical engineers, containing tables of strength of materials and 
constructions, weights and measures, specific gravities, weights of 
metals, logarithmic tables, &. It is compiled from the best authori- 
ties, both English and foreign, clearly printed, and conveniently 
arranged, We have also to notice Zhe Whitworth Measuring Machine, 
by T. M. Goodeve, M.A., and C. P. B. Whelley, C.E. (Longmans and 
Co.), an account of the wonderful invention of Sir Joseph Whitworth 
for measuring to the one-millionth of an inch, The mechanical student 
will read this, and the descriptions of surface planes and other instru- 
ments of measurement, with profit. The Handbook of the Slide-Rule, 
by W. H. Bayley (G. Bell and Sons), is a reprint of a former edition 
on the mode of using this useful instrument, by which calculations of 
almost every kind may be readily approximated. 

Heat. By Dr. Lardner and B. Loewy. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) 
—Standard classic works on science are almost an impossibility. No 
matter how apparently correct they may be, so rapid is the progress of 
science, that some new discovery may to-morrow either upset or very 
much modify theories built on insufficient data, or a new method of 
experiment supply more reliable information on which to work in the 
fature. This is eminently true with regard to Heat. Since Dr. 
Lardner’s ‘* Handbook of Natural Philosophy ” was written, this aspiring 
young science has emerged from her swathing-bands, and walks apart 
from her elder sisters, demanding separate attention from the votaries 
of knowledge. The issue of a new edition, therefore, demanded a separate 
volume for this subject, the rewriting of the greater part, and the 
embodiment of a considerable quantity of now matter, detailing the 
recent researches of several observers. Tho execution of this has been 
entrusted to Mr. Loewy, who, if he has erred, has erred on the side of 
fullness. The matter is accurate, fairly lucid, and exhaustive, even more 
so than is necessary in an elementary treatise, and the illustrations are 
numerous, well executed, and truthful. The large number of tables is 
a special feature of the work, and not the least useful part is a collec- 
tion of problems worked out. 


Poets of America. By W.J. Linton. (Beli and Sons.)—“ Selections 
from One Hundred American Poets, from 1776 to 1876” is the further 
description of his work which the editor supplies upon his title-page. 
One hundred poets in a century! The number has a formidable 
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“yen the conditions of life were not at all favourable to the production 
of pootry, Very much lower the average. In this country certainly, 
pesides the few who rise into note as poets, there are every year several 
writers of verse 80 good that it is a pain to think of the neglect to which 
it is inevitably doomed. Mr. Linton’s selection has been carefully made. 
It takes in the most recent writers, and though it would require a much 
more minute acquaintance with the verse-literature of America than we 
sg to bo able to affirm that he has chosen the best pieces, that he has 
chosen well we may without hesitationaffirm. We are disposed, indeed, to 
narrel with the taste which has chosen asa frontispiece the portrait of 
Mr, Walt Whitman. Not to speak now of other things, we own to having 
gn invincible prejudice in favour of “form.” We turn from the glorious 
music of Homer’s hexameters, to this mangled, unmelodious prose, and 
ask,—has the world been in the dark for three thousand years, and 
found out at last what true poetry is? It is only fair to say that the 
particular specimens chosen are as free from objection, and even as 
meritorious as they could be. Of the rest of the volume, we can only 
say that it is well worth possessing. It begins, after an explanatory 
preface, with a“ Review of Colonial Poetry.” The earliest name in the 
«Century ” of poets is that of Philip Freneau (1752-1832). Some of 
those that follow must have cost an infinity of pains to disinter. Did 
any one ever hear of William Maxwell? Twelve lines of his are given; 
and the last eight are as good as anything that Waller ever wrote :— 
“Sparrows, when they choose to pair, 
Find their matches everywhere ; 
But the Pheonix, sadly great, 
Cannot find an equal mate. 
Earth, though dark, enjoys the honour 
Of a moon to wait upon her ; 


Venus, though divinely bright, 
Cannot boast a satellite.” 


In short, the volume bears every mark of having been compiled with 
the most conscientious and unsparing labour. 


Crumbs from Dame Nature’s Table. By Emma E, Adams. (Partridge 
and Co.)—This is a very pleasant little child’s book, with a charm of 
its own, in spite of its contriving to embody a good deal of useful 
information in a not, indeed, undisguised, but rather somewhat 
awkwardly disguised form. In spite of this, the chat of the children 
with the elders is so pleasant, so full of genuine childish observation, and 
s0 much relieved by pleasant anecdote and scientific gossip of the 
popular kind, that children will not resent its instructiveness. And 
the sentiment of the book is altogether pleasant, refined, and healthy, 
and full of true religious feeling. We need hardly add that, like 
almost all good books for children now, it contains a great deal of 
popular and pleasantly given natural history. 

We have received from Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew, and Co., Cyprus 
and Asiatic Turkey, a handy general description of our new Eastern 
protectorate, reprinted from the “ English Cyclopadia.” It is accom- 
panied by a map, which will be found explanatory and helpful to 
readers. Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us two volumes—TZhe 
Antiquary and Quentin Durward—of their well got-up and clearly 
printed illustrated edition of the Waverley Novels. From Mr. Murray 
we have received A Handbook for England and Wales, alphabetically 
arranged for the use of travellers and tourists. The information is as 
full as the limits of a handbook will allow, and includes an outline map. 








ErratumM.—In our notice of Macmillan’s Magazine, in last week’s 
Spectator, the article on Hueffer’s “‘ Troubadours” is attributed to Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, whereas it was written by his son, Justin H, McCarthy. 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
Oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachigs, 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles bearing 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 94 per 
box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 





ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, Estate and House 

Agents, beg to call attention to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting 
Property in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing to purchase or 
rent, to the great facilities they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties inspected, at simply travelling 
expenses being paid. Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.— Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W 





pee Aceasece PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
President—The Lord Bishop of ROCHESTER. 
Head Master—Rev. E. WILTON SOUTH, MA., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Chancellor's Medallist. 
Head of Special Department—Mr. A. TUCKER, B.A., late Scholar of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 
Exhibitions tenable at the Universities, and Scholarships at the School, aro 
awarded yearly. 
There is a Special Class for instruction to Candidates for the Indian and Home 
Civil Service, and Military Examinations. 
The next Term begins on THURSDAY, 12th of SEPTEMBER. All particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Proprietary School, Blackheath, London. 
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OLLEGE H OM i pSiveRerrs HALL, Gordon Square, |'J. R EN T COLLEGE. 
FOR GIRLS, London, W.C.—Students of University College — 
reside in the Hall under Collegiate discipline. Par- | PATRON—The Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
—79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. a +e ml asto Rent of Rooms, Scholarships, &c.,may| Hav Master—The Rev. T. FORD FENN, M.A. 


ALVERN 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 23rd. n athe 


OTTENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. 





* (3 Je | be obtained on application to the PRINOIPAL, or the | 
COLLEGE. SECRETARY, at the Hall. 


A thorough Public School Education. 
‘erms—£50 a year. 
SCHOOL REOPENS September 19th. 


N EWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME | For admission, apply to the HEAD MASTER, Trent 
L SCHOOL. 


Next TERM begins on SEPTEMBER 18TH. Scho- 








| /\WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
—The NEXT SESSION will COMMENOE, in 


—Modern Languages and Science receive RY Head Master 
Special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per lerehip Bicotion & JANUS — ho will | | the Arts, Science and Law, and Medical ents, 
F. E. KITOHENER (late of Rugby), who will give | on the Ist October, and in the Evening Classes on the 


an - "] 
eo Apply to Rev. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head full information. 








NDERIDA HOUSE, ST. 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—P. VANCESMITH, 


M.A., with able assistance, receives the SONS of | September 26th. For Prospectus and f 





OWER - STREET | 
GIRLS.—The School Reopens on Thursday, preliminary ~~ pane in Eng 


| 14th October. Candidates for admission must not be 
. | under 14 years of age,and in the Arts and Science 
SCHOOL for | Department those under 16 will be required to passa 

lish, arithmetic, and 


urther - | elemen no. 
Fon — 4 ses of the several Departments may be 


Gentlemen, to Educate or prepare for Examinations, | ticulars, spply at 80 Gower Street. For information me. Me Ou Ph ily. end osher 


= Invalids receive special care. Terms moderate. | as to the 
or prospectus, &c., address as above. 





rding House in connection with the 
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Booksellers in Manchester, and at the College. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
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ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
The Reports, containing the Revised Regulati »us,and 
Subjects for the Examinations, commencing May 12th, 
1879, are now ready, and will be forwarded on appli- 
cation to the Secretary for the Local Examinations. 
Rey. CHAS. T. POYNTING. 
Fallowfield, Manchester. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 
SCFOOL. 


Head Master—H. WESTON EVE, M.A. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HorTON, M.A. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM, 1878, will begin for 
NEW PUPILS on TUESDAY, September 24th, at 
9.30 a.m. 

The School is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of several other railways. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- 
ment or impositions. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the office of the 
College. TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


THE HOSPITAL and 





HE LONDON 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End. 

The SESSION 1878-79 will COMMENCE on TUES- 
DAY, October 1, 1878, when the prize distribution will 
take place. Two Entrance Science Scholarships, 
value £60 and £40, will be offered for competition at 
the end of September to new students. Entries on or 
before September 20th. Fee to Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 109 guineas in 
three instalments, All resident and other hospital 
appointments are free. The resident appointments 
consist of five House-Physiciancies, four House. 
Surgeoncies, and one Accouchership; also two 
Dresserships and two Maternity Assistantships. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by 
rail and tram with all parts of the metropolis. 

Dr. NORMAN CHEVERBS, Principal. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, 

43 and 45 Harley Street, London, W. 

Established for the Higher Education of 
Women, 1848. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 





The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN for tho | 


COLLEGE on OCTOBER 7th; for the SCHOOL on 
SEPTEMBER 30th. 

A Higher Course of Lectures for Students over 
Eighteen years of age,and intended chiefly as a pre- 
paration for the Matriculation and the Degree Exami- 
nations in London University, has now been estab- 
lished. In connection with this, Lectures will be 
given in the ensuing Term in Church History, Mathe- 
matics, Greek, English Language, French Literatura, 
Physiology, and Roman History. Fee, One Guinea 
for each course of ten lectures. 

The Entrance Examination for the ordinary Pupils 
of the COLLEGE will be held on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 
4th, at 10 a.m.; and for the SCHOOL on FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 27th. 

The following Scholarships will be open to compe- 
tition at the beginning of Michaelmas Te:m :— 

1, Two Senior Professors’ Scholarships. Subjects 
—Scripture History, English Grammar, Geography, 
Arithmetic, French, and History. 

2. One Arnott Scholarship. Subjects—Physics and 
‘Chemistry. 

Particulars will be found in the Prospectus, to be 








obtained from the SECRETARY or the LADY 
RESIDENT. 

Boarders for the College or School are received by 
the authority of the Council and the Committee by | 
Miss CLARA WOOD, 41 Harley Street, W.; Mrs.R. 8. | 
CARPENTER, 38 Harley Street, W.; Miss KIDDLE 
(residence to be subsequently fixed). 

Terms may be had on application. 


ORTSMOUTH GRAMMA R | 





SCHOOL. 

In view of the opening of the new Schoo! Buildings 
in January next, the Governors of the above School 

ropose to ELECT a HEAD MASTER on THURS- | 

AY, September 19th. 

According to the Scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, the Head Master must be a member | 
of the Church of England, and a Graduate of some | 
University within the British Empire, but he neither | 
need be, nor intend to be, in Holy Orders. 

The School will be a Day School only, and the new 
buildings are planned to accommodate ab: ut 250 Boys, 
but so as to be capable of future extension, as Ports- 
mouth with its surrounding neighbourhood has a 
Population of nearly 200,000. 

According to the Scheme, the Head Master shall 
receive a fixed stipend of £60 per annum. 

To this, the Governors propose toadd £40 per annum, 
in lieu of a house, which, though required by the 
Scheme, they are not yet in a position to build; and it 
is also provided by the Scheme “that the Head Master 
shall receive money, calculated on such a scale, 
uniform or graduated, and as may be agreed between 
him and the Governors, being at the rate of not less 
than £2, nor more than £6 per annum for each boy.” 

The Governors propose to pay a Capitation Fee to 
the Head Master of not less than £3, nor more than 
£4 per annum, and they anticipate that at this rate 
of payment the income of the Head Master from all 
sources will amount within a comparatively short 
period to between £400 and £500. 

All applications, with Testimonials, are to be sent 
in before Saturday, September 7th, to the under- 
signed, from whom a copy of the Schemeand ail further 
particulars may be obtained. 

EDW. P. GRANT, 
Vicar of Portsmouth, and Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the Portsmouth Grammar School. 

Portsmouth, 8th August, 1878. 

RIZE ESSAY.—£200.—The COFFEE 
PUBLIC-HO USE ASSOCIATION are enabled 

by one of their Members to offer a Prize of £200 for 
an Essay on the Providing, on an adequate scale, of 
Halls, or otker Places of Resort, Refreshment, and 
Recreation for the Working Classes, without the sale 
of intoxicating drinks. Further particulars and con- 
ditions of the Competition will be forwarded, on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope, by the 
SECRETARY of the COFFEE PUBLIC - HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, 40 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


|} AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





A N OXFORD GRADUATE (Honours) 
seeks EMPLOYMENT as EDITOR, Sub-Editor, 
Contributor, Reviewer, or Corrector of the Press. He 
is widely read in Ancient and Modern Literature, 


| Classical and Philosophical, English and German; is | 


also fairly read in French Literature, and has a 
working knowledge of Italian. Excellent testimonials. 
Address, “A. B.,” 130 Horseferry Road, S.W. 


HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOOK, K.C.B., Chairman of 
the Committee. 

Amount of CONTRIBUTIONS already received, 
£29,674 0s 7d. 

Thousands of Families are being relieved by this 
Fund, at centres widely removed from one another. 
But the distress must continue to increase until 
October, and an immediate Supply of Funds are 
still needed in order to carry on the work of 
distributing food that has already been begun. Any 
donation, however small, will be thankfully received. 
Remittances to China made every week by telegraph, 
and the money is distributed under the immediate 
supervision of European and American missioraries. 

Contributions may be paid to Messrs. Coutts and 
Co., 59 Strand, W.C.; or to the Rev. Arnold Foster, 
B.A., Honorary Secretary, at the Agra Bank, 35 
Nicholas Lane, F.C. 

‘NEOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 

Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—" As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and mioerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King's College, Loudon.” These Collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, iu plain Mahogany 
Cabinets:— 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 











300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers ..... 10 0 
400 Specimens, 

Drawers 21 00 


More extensive Collectior 


JARIS.—FURNISHED APART- 
MENTS to LET, for Three or Six Months, 

from Ist September, near the Parc Mongeau, in one 
of the best parts of the City; a Flat, containing seven 
rooms, with kitchen and domestic offices —For par- 


59 to 5,000 guineas each. 











vr = ahs ice 
i - PEASANT FARM ASSOCIA 
| TION.—A Company is being formed for P 
| dividing large Estates, and letting or selling A... 
farms to Agricultural Labourers on easy terms yo 
payment. The co-operation of capitalists and philas, 
ay tg Oe Rs ga pe obtainable con 
7? ' N} Solicitor, 24 St. Ann’ 
Manchester. ‘ mus Square, 





Cer 

if ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAPTe 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates, Appl 

the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. Piya 





I AND-IN-HAND FIRE and Lirg 

Blicktriars, Inetituted 1696,” Se Stroy 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

the Polley hollers. the ens [ ae? divided amongst 

Pm ga for Agencies are invited from persons 


ro saa 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 
79 PALL MALL. 3 
For LIVes ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807, 
Net Premiums and Interest ...........0.se00 £396,818 
Accumulated Funds .......cscec+s.essessenee . £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,590,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 


REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING | 
IES 


‘ i POLICIES. 
heat ERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the Secretary. 


ARIS EXHIBITION, 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have been made by the 








ticulars, apply to SIDNEY T. SPARK, Anglo- 
American Agency, 5 Rue Scribe. 
tet Ft POLYTECHNIC—| 
\ CYPRUS, its History and Characteristics, by Mr. 
W.H. Golding; this Lecture and the Dissolving Views 
with which it is illustrated, have been prepared from | 
the most reliable sources specially for the Polytechnic. 
—The MICROPHONE and TELEPHONE, with many 
interesting experiments in Electrical and Acoustical 
Science, by Mr. J. L. King.—The GIANT PLATE 
MACHINE, DUBOSCQ’S CHROMATIC FOUNTAIN, 
TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION with the DIVER, 
&c.—The PARIS EXHIBITION, by Mr. J. L. King.— 
The KAFFIR WAR, by Mr. W. R. May.—Professor 
Pepper's Interesting and _ Instructive Sanitary 
Lectures, entitled PURE AIR, PURE FOOD, and 
PURE WATER.—Professor Garrison on the EVOLU- 
TION of SPECIES —Concluding daily at 4 and 9, 
with a MUSICAL JUMBLE and the BABES in the 
WOOD, by Mr. Seymour Smith.—Admission to the 
whole,ls. Open at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 and 10. 


JHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on December 31, 1877... £5,476,045 

Income for the year 1877 .....-.cecccceesee 484,597 

Amount paid on death to December last 11,538,820 

Aggregate reversionary bonuses hithe:- 

to allotted 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are only about 4; per ceut. on the annual 
income. 

ATTENTION is especially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of Premium 
adopted, which are materially lower for young lives 
than heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Prospectus and furm of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 

LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 

OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- | 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- | 

Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 

paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 

Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 

and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 

on self supporting principles. Registered March 15th, 





1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 

Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 _ ,, ” 100,000 | 
ma «= & « 4,000 ,, me 100,000 | 
4h , £8 » 4,000 ,, o 100,000 
Total...... 16,000 ,, Total ..ccce £400,000 
The Fifth Issue of 4.000 Shares, which will com- 


plete Half a Million (half the Capital of the Com pany), 
is in course of allotment, at £4 per share premium. 
Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since 
increased by several thousand pounds). 
Estates Purchased, 113; for 454,202 10s. 
Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 
For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, eutitled, “A Chat with the 


Secretary,” apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


physic during the summer season. 





RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RA NCECOMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 
A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
the Double Journey. 
POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three, or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 
Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
. SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. With ordinary usage, this quality will 
wear twenty years. 
Best Quality, strongly Fiddle or Boad or ae 
Shell. 



















plated. Old Silver. Thread, 
12 Table Forks...... aN 6.31 62838 
12 Table Spoons . 110 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks. 13 6.8 8 OBL @ 
12 Dessert Spoons . 1346.1 9 O18 
12 Tea Spoons ......... «5 014 0...1 0 0...1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...0 12 0...0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles one 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon ~~ © 8S 628 8 6.8 39 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0..0 4 0.0 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6...0 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6..1 4 6 
1 Butter Knife co O 2 9...0 3 6..0 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle .... 0 9 0...0 11 0...0 12 0 
1 Sugar Sifter..... 0 3 0..0 4 0..0 4 0 





Dotall, .coscosecssses £319 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 

Av OAK CHEST, to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of 
Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 233 per doz. 
Dessert, 178s. Tea Spoons, 12s. 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated, from £3 158 
to £778. Dish Covers, from £9 to £24 the set of four. 
Corner Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 23 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to 
£5 10s; Cruet Frames, from 21s to £10 10s. Replating 
by the patent process. 

TILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prioce of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Lliustrations, with prices, post free. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The business 
of life of late years has become so intricate 
and contentious, that without good health success 18 
impossible. Epidemic diseases, both infectious au 
coutagious, through negligence, cause woful devasta- 
tion. The alarming increase of deaths from fever and 
diarrbos should be a warning to every one to subdue 
at once any irregularity tending towards disease. 
Holloway's Pills should now be in every household, 
to rectify all impure states of the blood, to remedy 
weakness, and to overcome impaired general health. 
Nothing can be simpler than the instructions for 
taking this corrective medicine, nothing more efficient 
than its cleansing powers, nothing more harmless thaa 
its vegetable ingredients. Holloway's is the best 
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E LASTIQUE 
" ORTATIF 
ING MATTRESS YET 
18 THE BEST AT VENTED. 


pEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
196, 196 197, 198 ONDO : 


aN 


Catalogue post free. 





a. Seen 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


—__™_™ ~ 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 





Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 
be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 

’ packet sold by us. 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


AS BLANCMANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c., 








WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 





85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 


EXsIBITION MepALs, 1851, 1862, and DuBLin, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


| ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
| Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


| 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
| Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
| 
| 





(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL. 
| My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
| that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


| less y- In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. H 
| To G@. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO.OTHER PREMISES. 


| FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to a that in q of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
| CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices. 
They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


| FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
D E A N Ez” Ss. A.D. 1700. 


_ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE 
TABLE KNIVES, lvORY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 648; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SéTS, from £3 7s to £24. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

| Dish COVERS—Tin, 228; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELecrro LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 




















| ESTABLISHED 








Fenvers—Bright, 45s to £15: Bronze, 3s to £6. 

| COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 

| BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 

| BaTHsS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

! 

| KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

| GASELIERS—2-light, 17s ; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s. 

GAS COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 


Ci.ocKkS—Englisb, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLAS8—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


LAmMPs— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
| KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 





Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &. 
Too_s—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GARDEN TOoOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HotT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 





| DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 





which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA | TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 

which signature is placed on every bottle of 
\ JORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none ie genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OROSSE | 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- | 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. | 


AMERICAN OENTENNiAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— | 
Standard. | 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. } 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. | 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. | 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of | 
the Seertnoes oil."—Feed, Water, and Air, edited by | 


. Hassall, 
INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 





TENTH 


awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS. —E. LAZENBY | 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and | 
. NDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished | 
y their name, beg to remind the Public that every | 
rd Prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely | 
nadulterated, — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
16 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
TDwto AJ ia 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
PF The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
cularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
as by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” | 


j ILLS’ 





“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the * THREE OASTLES.’"—Vide | 
* THREE “The Virginians.” | 
Bela only in Packets and _.,,, _ | 
“garettes, protected by the CASTLES, 
ameand Trade Mark of | 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


MAGNESIA. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ PHYLLIS.” 


MOLL Y B A W N. 
By the AUTHOR of “ PHYLLIS.” 


8 vols. 





A TALE of PARIS LIFE. 
: 2S ae 8 Bs 


A Tale of Parisian Life and Manners. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Translated from the French by E. CLAVEQUIN. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 


SCOTCH FIRS. 
By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘A Garden of Wo men,” &c. 2 vols. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NOW READY. 
THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 
Illustrations by a Native Artist. 
WITH A TRANSLATION OF THE CHINESE TEXT. 
ISSUED BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE CHINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 


Price Sixpence. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Fresh Copies of all the Books in Circulation at MUDIE'S SELEOT LIBRARY 
are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers for an early and abundant Supply of all the Principal Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


For a constant Succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


The New Books are delivered Carriage Free at the Residences of Subscribers 
in every part of London, on a Plan which has given general satisfaction for 
many years. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectus postage free on application. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS on SALE. 
New Edition now ready, postage free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 


sel 
ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


New Volumes. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d each. 


1. PLUTARCH’S LIVES (Langhorne’s Edition), 736 
pages. 


. The BOOK of BRITISH BALLADS. 
. ASMODEUS. By Le Sage. 
4. DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS. 


oe ww 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, 





THE THIRD EDITION, THE SIXTH THOUSAND, oF 


MR. SMILES’S 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE MOORE 


WILL BE READY ON THE 171TH INST., PRICE 16s, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, 








Just published, in crown 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


, See on VERSIFICATION. By Grrpert Coxway, 
a _—_— 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 53. 


HE NATURE and TREATMENT of RABIES, o@ 
HYDROPHOBIA. The Report of the Medical Press and Circular 
Enlarged and Revised by the “Special Commissioner,” Taos. M, Douay, 
L.B.O.P.E., &. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Extract from a review by Sir JosepH Fayrer, K.S.L,in Brain, a Quarterly 
Journal of Neurology, edited by Drs. Bucknill, Crichton-Brown, Ferrier, and 
Hughlings-Jackson :—* This volume is the result of the investigations of a spacial 
commission. It has brought together in a clear, lucid, and succinct manner all 
that past and present knowledge has to say in regard to this obscure diseass.,,.,, 
The volume will well repay perusal...... The report is altogether a valuable ons, 
and will form a point dappui for future workers.’ 

Extract from the Veterinary Journal and Annals of Comparative Pathology, 
February, 1878:—‘ The literature of this malady is advancing, and is almost daily 
receiving additions; the most valuable and complete is to be found ina series of 
articles which are now appearing in the Medica’ Press and Circular. 

Extract from the Doctor, February, 1878 :—*“ This laborious work is a credit alike 
to the writer and the journal which published it.” 


London: BAILLIERE, TINDALL, and COX. 








PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EO. 








UDDEN MOURNING.— LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible| REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 


INDEED, are the EFFECTS 


Messrs. JAY 1 ided with experi- by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Dining v, are EFFEC of i 
ers.and milliners, ready to trave AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 


when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- | Excellent Cuisine, Choice 





Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billiard, 
and Smoking Rooms; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. | in Preventing and Ouring Small-pox, Fevers, 


Wines, and moderate | and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 








fog require the immediate execution of mourning | charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. | vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- Ilfracombe, North Devon. | a 
linery, besides materials at Is per yard and upwards | — sn RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
h4 pes ge piece, . — Sm ae oe | comes TRANSPARENT SOAP.—| HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVE 
price as if purchased a tho mire Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. Established | TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITES 
poe I cape nee be rapes ~4 — Street. 80 years. The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, | MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
Saatea > sno eh = given for i fan i mourn- edited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, says:— | 200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
wimnken saa of tho cides tuhastiean’ and Panes’ Tearey | see of the. steed apeing, 00 often bertrel in ts loam 
nd Pears’ Trans- ‘ 
The London ——_ Feng Warehouse, parent Soap is an article of the nicest and | is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
Regent Street, W. most sens _—- and the most | body. — oo ee resisting pe a — 
sRS NV ” agreeable and refreshing balm to the| bythe -MAIN PADand PATEN LEVER, fitting 
aa bh hy t ree har GO. arate skin.” Sold by all Chemists, and by | with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. | tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptie 
A : “ ag a EP Bi omety ~rrege cen. erp , and the [russ (which cannot 
ease tn aibosed main ter bee a ar EARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.—} to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for | the body two inches below the hips being sent to thé 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries Shaving. Refined, free from excess of | Seasteeeer, 298 Pi 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- alkali and from artificial colouring, deli-| Mr. WHITE, 230 Plocedifiy, Looten. 
ings Strand, W.0 p cately and wholesomely perfumed, it is Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
J Bisbarens Soap in its purest form, and hence the| free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
INAHAN’S WHISKY. most healthful in use; its great durability ; free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage Ll 
rr makes it also the most economical. For | ,, P8t-office orders to be made payable toJona 
ladies, childrev, or any one with delicate | Post-office, Piccadilly. 





THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. and sensitive skin, itis invaluable, as it may | . NEW PATENT. 

Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- Se ate Sree Shee se cher Bea Oo LASTICSTOCKIN GS, KNEE-CAPS, 

aouae. Universally secntememiioh ta the Malian admissible. It has stood the test of eighty &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases 

Wiener, Paces oe weed: Oo Whisk years’ trial, received six prize medals,and| WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEG 

is soft, mellow and pure, well ceeall conor ca the valued recommendations of many} SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, 

excellent quality.” ’ ’ y eminent medical practitioners. Sold by all | inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
. Chemists, and by PEARS, 91 Great Russell | ing. Price 4s 6d,7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 





Street, London. 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 





JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


Bubble Reputation. By 


KATHARINE KrnG, Author of “ The Queen of the 


Regiment," &c. 3 vols. 
His Last Stake. Shirley 


suiTH, Author of “ All for oar &c. 3 vols. 
«One of the best novels that has appeared within 
the last few years. The characters are skilfully 
drawn. '—Court Journal. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
“A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, 
the refinement of its humour and the picturesque 

of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. 
There is not a character without individuality, from 
one end of the book to the other.” —A thenwum. 


Wood Anemone. By Mrs. Ran- 
pours, Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A perfectly original and deeply interesting story.” 


=Court Journal, 
Under Temptation. By the 








Author of “Ursula’s Love-Story,” ‘ Beautiful 
Edith,” &c. 3 vols. (August 23rd. 
Now ready. 


ATHOLIC SYSTEMS of SCHOOL 

) DISCIPLINE, being Part II. of the POSITION 

and PROSPECTS of CATHOLIU LIBERAL EDUCA- 

TION. By the Hon. and Rev. WILLIAM PETRE. 
Second Edition, with Supplement, price 2s 6d. 

London: Burns and OATES, Portman Street, and 
See 
Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 

on the only Successful Method of Curing this 

Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., 

LSA. &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. 


«“NHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. * Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
iW. 











R. SCHLIEMANN’S HOUSE in 
ATHENS —See the BUILDER of This Week 

(4d, or by post 44d) for View and Plans; View of 
Hall in Prince of Wales's Pavilion; View of New 
Buildings in Berlin; Important Article on Babylonian 
Land Laws, with Illustration; Sculptare and its 
Study; Prize Drawings, South Kensington; Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene; Bradford; Setting a 


UNIFORM with the CHEAPER EDITION of GEORGE 


ELIOT'S WORKS. 
R O M O L A, 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Published this day, crown S8vo, 3s 64. 





The other Volumes are— 
1. 
ADAM BEDE. With Illustrations. 3s 6d. 
2. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. With Illustrations. 
3s 6d. 


3. 

SILAS MARNER. With Illustrations. 2s 6d. 
4. 

SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. With IIlustra- 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


Crown 8vo, carefully printed on cream r, and 
tastefully bound in cloth, for the en Soe 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Popular Stories by the best Authors. 


With Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, Geo: u 
Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, Zz 
Woods, Sydney Hall, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, an 
others. 

By WALTER Besant and JAMES Ricr. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy—The Golden Butterfly—With Harp 
and Crown—This Son of Vulcan—My Little Girl—The 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

By WILKI£ COLLINS.—Antonina—Basil—Hide and 
Seek—The Dead Secret—Queen of Hearts—My Mis- 
cellanies—The Woman in White—The Moonstone— 
Man and Wife—Poor Miss Finch—Miss or Mrs?— 





tions. 3s. . 
FELIX HOLT. With Illustrations. 3s 6d. 


Also, each Complete in One Volume. 
DANIEL DERONDA. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The SPANISH GYPSY. 


The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems. 
Second Edition. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS from 
the WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Third Edition. 


6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART, 
Author of “Fair to See.” 


Third Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Shortly will be published. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


MINE 





Sixth Edition. 


6s. 


Is THINE. 


A NOVEL. 





Matter. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 16 pp., x 
HAT the CONSCIENCE Is: 

Attempt to put the Philosophers right in the 

By a WAYFARER. 

GerorGe Rivers, Aldine Chambers, 13 

Paternoster Row, E.O. 


“ AS ADAM the FIRST MAN 


CREATED?” ByArous. Limp cloth, 2s 6d. 
SImPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all 


London: 


London: 


Booksellers. 


rice Sixpence. 
an 








Chimney Upright; Archeological Congresses, &c.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


> Now ready, post free, ls. i 
ONVERSATIONS on the VATICAN 
COUNCIL. By WiLtis NEVINS. 
Crvit SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street, E.0. 





Just published, price 4s 6d.—To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, Whooping Cough, &c.) 
AND THEIR SPEOIFIOC CURE. 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Methods, from the Dutch and other Sources. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 





T HE NE W 


TONIC. 





F E R 


B R 


A 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 


Vv 


xg Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth.” See the Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


___ BRAVAJS and CO.’.S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 


without ACID. 


A |! §& 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 


Stanri, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
AMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 


WRIGHT’S 


bers of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


SOAP. 


7s 6d. 


The New Magdalen—The Frozen Deep—The Law and 
the Lady—The Two Destinies. 

By M. Betuam-Epwarps.—Felicia. 

By THomMAs Harpy.—Under the Greenwood Trea. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON.—Olympia. 

By Jean INGELOW.—Fated to be Free. 

By Harriett JaAY.—The Queen of Oonnaught—The 
Dark Colleen. 

By E. Lynn-Linton. — Patricia Kemball — The 
Atonement of Leam Dandas. 

By KATHARINE S. MAcQvuorpD.—The Evil Eye. 

By Henry KINGSLEY.—Number Seventeen—Oak- 
shott Castle. 

By Justin McCARTHY.—Dear Lady Disdain—My 
Enemy's Daughter — ‘The Waterdale Neighbours — 
Linley Rochford—A Fair Saxon. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT.—Open! Sesame. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT.—Whiteladies, 

By JAMes PAYN.—Best of Husbands—Fallen For- 
tunes—Walter's Word—Halves—What He Cost Her. 

By Mrs. J. H. RtppDELL.—Her Mother's Darling. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—The Way We Live Now. 

By T. A. TROLLOPE.—Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS.—Bound to the Wheel—Guy 
+ Against the World—The Lion in the 

‘ath. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s each. 


By WILKIgE COLLINS.—Antonina—Basil—Hide and 
Seek—The Dead Secret—Queen of Hearts—My Miscel- 
lanies—The Woman in White—The Moonstone—Man 
and Wife—Poor Miss Finch—Miss or Mrs. ?—The New 
Magdalen—The Frozen Deep—The Law and the Lady. 
By Tuomas Harpy.—Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON.—Olympia. 

By Henry KINGSLEY.—Oakshott Castle. 

By Justin McCarthy.—Dear Lady Disdain—The 
Waterdale Neighbours—My Enemy's Daughter—A 
Fair Saxon—Liuley Rochford. 

By Mark Twain.—An Idle Excursion—Tom Sawyer 
—A Pleasure Trip on the Continent. 

By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By JoHN SAUNDERS.—Bound to the Wheel—Guy 
Waterman—One Against the World—Lion in the Path. 
By WALTER BESANT and JAMes Rice, — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy—The Golden Butterfly—With Harp 
and Crown—This Son of Vulcan—My Little Girl—The 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

By F. E. Burnert.—Surly Tim. 














In Tauchnitz size, cloth extra, 2s each. 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 


Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the Echo Clab—The 
Book of Clerical Anecdotes—Byron'’s Don Juan— 
Carlyle on the Choice of Books—Emerson's Letters 
and Social Aims — Godwin's Lives of the Necro 
mancers—Holmes's Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table— 
Holmes's Professor at the Breakfast-Table—Hood's 
Whims and Oddities—Irving's Tales of a Traveller 
Irving's Tales of the Alhambra—Jesse’s Scenes and 
Occupations of Country Life— Lamb's Essays of 
Elia—Leigh Hunt's Essays—Mallory’s Mort d'Arthur 
(Abridged) — Pascal's Provincial Letters — Pope's 
Poetical Works—Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections—St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia, and the 
Indian Cottage—Shelley’s Early Poems and Queen 
Mab—Shelley’s Later Poems—Shelley's Posthumous 
Poems — Shelley's Prose Works — White's Natural 
History of Selborne. 





OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


FRIENDSHIP. By Ouida. 


“It ranks among the most brilliant of ‘ Ouida's’ bril- 
liant picures. When once read, it is not likely soon 
to be forgotten." —Piccadilly. 


—_—~s 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; 


or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLOCK. 


“Never since the days of Swift has satire gone 
straighter to the mark.— Whitehall Review. 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
Held in Bondage. Folle-Farine. 
Strathmore. Dog of Flanders. 
Chandos Pascare!. 

Under Two Flags. Two Little Wooden 
Idalia Shoes. 

Tricotrin. Sigua. 

Cecil Castlemaine. In a Winter City. 
Puck. Ariadne. 








CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Now ready, in Quarto, cloth, price 30s; or bound in half-russia, 36s. 
THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNIGCA 


NINTH EDITION. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS IN WOOD AND STEEL. 





The following may be mentioned, as some of the more important Articles :— 


ELECTRICITY. Prof. CarystAat. 
ELECTROLYSIS. W. N. SHaw. 
ELECTRO-METALLURGY. fF. W. Rupter. 
ELECTROMETER. Prof. Curystat. 
ELEPHANT. Jonwn Gipson. 
ELEUSINIA. Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart 
ELGIN. James Macponazp, LL.D. 
ELIJAH. W. Brownine Smith. 
ELIZABETH. R. Carruruers, LL.D. 
ELLENBOROUGH. Georce Smira, LL.D. 
EMBROIDERY. Mrs. F. B. Pattiser. 
EMBRYOLOGY. Dr. Atien Tuomson. 
EMEU. Prof. A. Newron. 

EMIGRATION. Rosert Somers. 


EMPEROR and EMPIRE. Prof. Jas. Bryce, 
D.C.L. 


ENAMEL. F. W. Rup ter. 

ENCAUSTIC PAINTING. W. Cave Tuomas. 
ENCAUSTIC TILES. Artnuur Maw. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. Rev. P. A. Lyons. 


ENERGY. WirtitAM GARNETT. 

ENGADINE. Dovetas W. FRESHFIELD. 

ENGLAND (GroGrarpHy AND STATISTICS). 
Freperick Martin. 


ENGLAND (History). E, A. Freeman, D.C.L., 


and Prof, 8. Rawson GARDINER, 
ENGLAND, CHURCH OF. Rev. Canon Perry. 
ENGLISH BIBLE. Rey. J. H. Buunr. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. J. A. H. Murray, 
LL.D. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. T. Arnoxp. 
ENGRAVING. P. G. Hamerton. 
ENNIUS. Prof. Sexxar. 

ENTAIL. W. C. Smirn. 
EPHEMERIDAE. R. M‘Laucutay. 
EPHESIANS. Prof. Min1ican. 
EPHESUS. Percy Garpner. 
EPICURUS. W. Wattacz, LL.D. 
EPILEPSY. Dr. Arriecx. 
EPISCOPACY. Rev. Canon VENABLES. 
EPITAPH. W. Brownrne Smirtn. 
EQUATION. Prof. Caytey. 

EQUITY. Epmunp Rosertson. 
ERASMUS. Rev. Mark Pattison. 





ERGOT. F. H. Butter. 

ERIGENA. Prof. Apamson. 
ERSKINE, LORD. H. J. E. Fraser. 
ESCHATOLOGY. Rey. A. S. Acten. 
ESDRAS. Rev. J. SurHerLAnp Buack. 
ESKIMO. Roserr Brown, Ph.D. 
ESSENES. Tuomas Kirxvr. 

ESSEX. C. Pace Woon. 

ESSEX, EARLS OF. T. F. Henpersov. 
ESTHER. Rey. T. K. Curyne. 
ETHER. Prof. Cuerk MAxwe Lu. 
ETHICS. Henry Srpewicx. 
ETHNOGRAPHY. Etie Recuvs. 
ETNA. G. F. Ropwett. 


ETRURIA. A. S. Murray and Dr. W. Denzcxz, 


EUBOEA. Rev. H. F. Tozer. 
EUCHARIST. Canon Venastes. 
EUCHRE. Henry Jones. 

EUCLID. Joumn S. Mackay. 
EUPHRATES. Sir H. C. Rawutvson. 
EURIPIDES. Prof. Jesn. 
EUROPE. H. A. Wesster. 
EUSEBIUS. Principal Tuttocu. 
EVAPORATION. 
EVE. Prof. Ropertson Smita. 
EVERETT. Rev. Epwarp E. Hate. 
EVIDENCE. Epmunp Rosertson. 


W. GARNETT. 


EVOLUTION. Prof. Huxtey and J amxs‘Suty. 


EXAMINATIONS. Rev. Henry Lataam. 
EXCHANGE. Rosertr Somers. 


EXCHEQUER. E. Rosertson. 
EXHIBITIONS. Jonn SMatt. 
EXPLOSIVES. Major W. H. Warpett. 
EYCK. J. A. Crowe. 


EYE. Prof. M‘Kenpricrk. 


EZEKIEL. Rev. J. SurwertAnp BLaAck. 
EZRA. Rev. J. SurmertAnp Buack. 


FABLE. Francis Srorr. 
FACTORY ACTS. E. Roserrsoy. 
FAIR. Jonn Macponaxp, 
FAIRFAX. R. Carruruers, LL.D. 
FAIRIES. Watrer Hepworrn. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
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Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 aan er Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “ SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, ‘aforesaid, Saturday, August 17, 1378 
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